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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


S illustrative in some measure of Douglas Jerrold’s 
A whole life, one might almost fancy there had 
been placed upon his lips at its outset the words of 


Hamlet, “* I’ll speak 











daggers, but use | 
none!” Conspi- | 
cuous among his 
contemporaries as 
the most caustic of 
censors, he was at | 
the same time by his 
very temperament, 
in his innermost 
nature, in the every 
fibre of his genius 
the kindest, the 
tenderest, the most 
genial of philan- 
thropists. As Leigh 
Hunt said of him 
once most happily, 
“Tf he had the sting 
of the bee, he had 
also his honey.” 
The rival fairies of 
the old nursery tale 
semed to have 
stood upon either 
side of his cradle 
with their gifts and 
to have bestowed 
them upon him 
abundantly. Inso- 
much that through- 
out his career the 
words that fell from 
tongue-tip or pen- 
point turned in Jer- 
told’s instance, as 
we took occasion in | 
other words to re- 
mark of him inciden- 
tally in our memoir | 
of Mark Lemon, 
alternately to rubies | 
and adders, to roses | 
and scorpions. His | 
wit, whether spoken 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD 


(From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 








sationalist, the witticisms jotted down by him in his 
fourfold character as dramatist, novelist, essayist, and 
journalist resembled for all the world Sydney Smith’s 
famous definition of irony where he compares it to a 
swordstick—from what was apparently most innocent 
and harmless, there suddenly leapt forth something 


deadly, glittering, 
and incisive! Yet, 
while this was so 
incontestable, while 
upon the surface of 
this life, so to speak, 
there was a per- 
petual play of 
radiant crests and 
dimpling eddies, 
there was under- 
lying it all, not one 
jot less indubitably, 
an unfathomable 
depth of benevo- 
lence. The keen 
gibes, the poignant 
Sarcasms scattered 
about him wherever 
he went with a sort 
of reckless abandon 
by this formidable 
satirist, were for 
the most part but 
the frank outspeak- 
ing of a heart full 
to overflowing with 
mirthful whimsi- 
calities or the im- 
pulsive utterances 
of one who was 
animated at every 


turn by prin- 
ciples as lofty as 
they were intense 


and uncompromis- 
ing. Scathing 
though the - sar- 
casms of this 
Master-Wit unde- 
niably were, so large 
was his heart and 
so elevated were his 
principles, that they 
might have been 


or written, was as brilliant and as cutting as a diamond. | described respectively, and quite reasonably, as— 


Instead of a goose-quill, he seemed, as a rule, to 
handle the glazier’s pencil; instead of dipping for ink, 
His bonmots as a conver- 


he bit in with aquafo 


rtis. 


“ High as a knight’s in some Castilian lay, 
And tender as a sailor's in a play! 
Douglas William Jerrold, who was born in London on 
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the 3rd January, 1803, was the son of old Samuel Jer- 
rold,-then a theatrical manager down in Kent, by his 
young wife (his second wife), née Reid, of Wirksworth, 
in Derbyshire. The father of the future dramatist was 
at that time presiding’ over a strolling company of 
players, who nightly acted in a thatched barn at the 
village of Wilsby, near the little Kentish market-town 
of Cranbrook. Thither, to Cranbrook that is, the 
newly-born infant was conveyed at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and there placed under the doting care of the 
boy’s maternal grandmother. It was after her maiden 
name that he was christened Douglas. It was to her 
loving charge mostly that he was committed all through 
his infancy and childhood. There it was, moreover, 
in the rural suburbs of Cranbrook, and among the 
green lanes of Wilsby, under the shadow of the old 
barn where Samuel Jerrold and his humble band of 
comedians were wont to disport themselves before the 
country bumpkins of the neighbourhood in the light of 
a few flaring tallow candles, that the little creature, 
when three or four years of age, first learnt to love the 
hedge-rows and by-ways of England, while holding on 
to the hand or the apron-strings of his ever-watchful 
grandmother. A removal thence of the family took 
place on the 27th January, 1807, when the histrionic 
master of the Welsby barn assumed a more responsible 
position as manager of the theatre at Sheerness. Half- 
a-dozen times in all, perhaps, as the years sped on, 
Douglas Jerrold, while yet a mere child, appeared on 
the boards of the Sheerness Theatre—now as one of 
the children in The Stranger of Kotzebue, now (more 
memorably) carried on by Rolla as Cora’s rescued 
offspring, the Rolla of the occasion being Edmund 
Kean before the genius of that incomparable tragedian 
had anywhere been publicly recognised. Almost im- 
mediately after the Jerrolds had settled down in Sheer- 
ness, Douglas being then between four and five years of 
age, went to the largest of the local academies, one 
known thereabouts as Herbert’s School. As a pupil in 
that purely elementary establishment, he learnt there, 
in common with the rest of his schoolfellows, no more 
than reading, writing, and arithmetic. As a ground- 
work for the superstructure of his self-education, the 
‘running-up of which was to occupy him so sedulously 
for many years afterwards, even that small preliminary 
in the way of tuition proved, however, to be simply in- 
estimable. Thanks to Herbert’s School, the boy took 
to reading industriously—works as varied as Gesner’s 
** Death of Abel,”’ and as Smollett’s ‘‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom,” being among his special favourites. Apart from 
school-hours, he was either studious or dreaming. 
Outdoor pastimes had little attraction for him. As he 
used whimsically to say long afterwards, ‘“‘the only 
athletic sport he ever mastered was—backgammon !” 
At this period he was noticeable as a sturdy urchin, 
plump, blonde-haired, and rosy-cheeked; one, more- 
over, who showed fight on the smallest provocation. 
Born and bred among players, he never manifested the 
slightest disposition to adopt the stage as his profes- 
sion. Living, as he did, at a seaport, in the midst of 


all the excitement of the great war—when Napoleon, 
in the panoply of victory, was confronting England, 





threatening it with invasion, and endeavouring to 
destroy its commerce by means of the Continental 
blockade, and when the glory of Nelson was not only 
freshly in the memory of all, but was still the very 
breath, so to speak, of the nostrils of Englishmen—it 
was the most natural thing in the world that a fine. 
spirited boy like Douglas should set his heart betimes 
on going to sea, and there carving out his way in the 
world with the dirk of a midshipman. As the result 
of this boyish predilection, we find him, after a trifle 
more schooling under a pedagogue named Glass at 
Southend, drafted into the Royal Navy asa First-Class 
Volunteer. There, at Southend, his father had another 
theatre, besides the principal one that was under his 
management at Sheerness. Thence, as a little, light- 
haired boy of ten, Douglas Jerrold first went afloat as 
areefer. it was on the 22nd December, 1813, that he 
joined the Namur then stationed at the Nore as the 
guardship. As middy he remained-on the books of the 
Namur for sixteen months altogether. His com. 
mander, it is interesting to note, was Captain Austin, 
the brother of one of the most charming of our lady 
novelists. Aboard of the same ship, conspicuous 
among the gallant tars of the forecastle, was one who, 
from being rated A.B., a few years later on, through 


“ . « « « asea change 
Into something rich and strange,” 


became transformed into R.A.—spreading canvas even 
then that wafted him on to fame and fortune. Fore- 
mastman Clarkson Stanfield this was who thus after. 
wards became (hardly more to his own satisfaction 
than to that of his fast friend, the ex-middy Douglas 
Jerrold) a Royal Academician. Midshipman Jerrold, 
of the Namur, was at length on the 24th April, 1815, 
transferred from that vessel to H.M. brig Ernest, then 
commanded by Lieut. William Hutchinson. As the 
date just mentioned indicates plainly enough, the great 
war was then fast running to its conclusion. The last, 
in other words the fourteenth, campaign of the Great 
Napoleon was in active preparation. From the Tanais 
to the Thames the world was rising in arms to con- 
front his hastily mustered legions on the plains of Bel- 
gium. ‘Troops and military stores were to be conveyed 
with all possible despatch from our shores to the little 
harbour of Ostend, and to the brig Ernest the task of 
conveying the transports was entrusted. Five days 
before the battle of Waterloo, that is on the 13th June, 
1815, the vessels reached their destination, and the 
task allotted to the brig was accomplished. Returned 
homewards after a cruise in the far north, by Heligo- 
land, the Ernest was paid off at Sheerness on the 21st 
October. After two years’ service in the Royal Navy 
as a midshipman, Douglas Jerrold found that, by the 
termination of the great war, not only was all chance 
of promotion readily opening up before him closed to 
himself, but that his father’s career was thereby simul- 
taneously closed also in ruin as a theatrical manager. 
Officers no longer congregated at Sheerness, the pockets 
of salt-water Jack no longer overflowed with prize 
money. Boxes, pit, and gallery were emptied. Be- 
speaks were impracticable. The enterprise was bank- 
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rupt. So complete was the catastrophe that the family 
was altogether adrift. Quitting Sheerness, Dougias 
errold arrived, as a passenger on board the Chatham 

at, in London on the New Year’s Day of 1816. At 
thirteen years of age, as one of a ruined household, he 
came to see what poor chance of fortune in any way 
lay before him here in the metropolis. The saddened 
home group settled down, first of all in sufficiently 
humble lodgings, in Broad Court, Bow Street, Covent 
Garden. Still clad in his reefer’s uniform, Douglas 
Jerrold, boy as he was, eagerly looked about for em- 
ployment. Not long after he had entered his fourteenth 
year he was apprenticed to Mr. Sidney, a printer, of 
Northumberland Street, Strand, better known now as 


the proprietor of Pierce Egan’s Life in London, out of 


the extraordinary popularity won to which serial, 
mainly by reason of the coloured illustrations of Cruik- 
shank, there came into existence, later on, the famous 
sporting paper of Bell’s Life in London. Literally 
through its workshop, Douglas Jerrold may be said to 
have thus entered the domain of literature. Standing 
at the “‘case” the young ex-middy toiled steadily 
twelve hours a day at Mr. Sidney’s printing office as a 
compositor. Pistol-like, he tried to open the world’s 
oyster with a ‘‘stick” before he fairly prized it open 
with his pen. Inthe intervals of his occupation over 
the type he was educating himself industriously. He 
not only read discriminately at every available oppor- 
tunity, but, between whiles, dreamt waking-dreams of 
his own, and committed them to paper in his minute 
calligraphy. He first saw himself in print when some 
verses of his were, to his intense exultation, initials 
and all, inserted in a minor periodical, long since for- 
gotten, called Arliss’ Magazine. In his fifteenth year, 
that is in 1818, he took courage to write his first 
dramatic production. Through untoward circum- 
stances it was not brought upon the stage until its 
precocious author had just entered his eighteenth year. 
This was a sprightly farce, entitled More Frightened 
than Hurt, which was first performed on Monday, the 
3oth April, 1821, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. It was 
brilliantly successful, insomuch so that it was after- 
wards transferred to the French stage, whence Kenny, 
knowing nothing of its antecedents, oddly enough 
translated it back again into English under the altered 
title of Fighting by Proxy. Liston, in this latter ver- 
sion, enacted the part originally allotted to Wilkinson, 
namely, that of a cowardly young butcher yclept Pops- 
tye. Meanwhile, Douglas Jerrold, being at the time 
We are now referring to no more than sixteen, his em- 
ployer, Mr. Sidney, became bankrupt. This involved 
the transference of the foremen to another printing 
office, situated in Lombard Street, Whitefriars, that of 
Mr. Bigg, the editor and proprietor of a weekly journal 
called the Sunday Monitor. Resolutely plodding on, 
stick in hand, at his press-work in the case-room, Jer- 
told opened up new ground for himself at this office 
without any detriment to his efficiency as a rapid and 
painstaking compositor. Delighted one night with a 
performance of Weber’s opera of Der Freischiitz, he 
indited a criticism upon it when he had returned home 
tohis lodgings, and, while entering the office door on 





the following morning, dropped, nervously, on the sly, 
into the editorial letter-box what he had penned over- 
night as an anonymous contribution to Mr. Bigg’s 
newspaper. As the result of this little adventure, he 
had the gratification of finding among the “ copy” put 
into his hands to set up almost immediately afterwards 
his own manuscript, with an editorial note appended to 
it requesting the unknown writer to supply other con- 
tributions. After this fashion it was that the youthful 
compositor began to combine the art of literary com- 
position with the practice of his craft as a typographer. 
Besides writing for the Sunday Monitor, he contributed 
papers to the Mirror of the Stage, in the columns of which 
he critically and graphically sketched several of the 
more popular performers of the day. Repeatedly also, 
at this stage in his career, he essayed his skill as a 
poetical member of the staff of the Belle Assemblée. It 
was the primrose time of life with him, when love and 
youth seemed to find natural expression in lyrical effu- 
sions. His wooings were closed, and he had fresh 
reason for the upward clamber upon which his am- 
bition had been all along bent when—as the rest of his 
career showed only more and more plainly as the years 
advanced—he was most happily married to Mary, the 
daughter of Robert Swann, Esq., of Wetherby, in 
Yorkshire. Already, before he had thus prospered in 
love, he had prospered hardly less notably in friendship. 
A stripling like himself, one as bright-eyed, as full of 
genius, of eager aspirations, and of generous sym- 
pathies, even as Jerrold, came to gladden him-and to 
rejoice in return, by reason of their constant companion- 
ship. This heart-brother was -no other than Laman 
Blanchard, the earliest and in many respects the most 
dearly cherished among those troops of friends who 
were increasingly, all through his existence, drawn 
very near indeed to Douglas Jerrold by noble qualities 
that none certainly appreciated more keenly or more 
cordially than the most illustrious among his own 
literary contemporaries. 

Reverting to the first rung in the steadily ascended 
ladder which was to enable Jerrold, and that betimes, 
to climb into celebrity as a dramatist, we may here 
mention that his boyish farce at Sadler’s Wells was 
rapidly followed on the same boards by three other 
eminently successful productions, two of these of a 
slightly more ambitious character. Besides another 
laughter-moving farce, entitled The Smoked Miser, there 
was, for example, the little drama of Christian and his 
Comrades, and the attractive melo-drama of The Witch 
of Derncleugh, the latter, as its title indicates, being a 
dramatised version of Sir Walter Scott’s “‘Guy Man- 
nering.” After trying his ’prentice hand thus effectively 
in chance contributions to one of the minor theatres, 
Douglas Jerrold, in an evil hour for him, entered, in 
1825, inte an engagement with Mr. Davidge, the 
manager of the Coburg Theatre, to write pieces exclu- 
sively for that establishment. The pittance awarded 
him was a salary of no more than three or four pounds 
a week, in return for which he was to keep his task- 
master well supplied with whatever might prove most 
attractive at the moment to the transpontine playgoers 
—‘‘tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comi- 
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cal, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical- 
comical, or poem unlimited.” While this engagement 
lasted the work went wearily on with the prolific but 
heavily over-weighted playwright. Piece after piece, 
his varied labours in this way won to themselves a 
large share of popularity. And he was busy enough 
otherwise. Discursively here and there, he was writing 
for the periodicals, now under his initials D. W. J., 
now under his nom de plume as “ Henry Brownrigg.” 
He contributed to the Weekly Times. He became part- 
proprietor for a while with Dr. Crucifix of the Sunday 
Monitor, the very organ he had helped to “set up” as 
a compositor. Considerable discomfort and anxiety, to 
say nothing of the pecuniary losses involved in the 
undertaking alone resulted from this ill-advised part- 
nership. Happily, however, time arrived full soon for 
its dissolution. From being part-proprietor, and we 
may presume for the time-being co-editor of the Monitor, 
Jerrold became sub-editor of Mr. Wakley’s Ballot news- 
paper. When the latter publication eventually came 
to be absorbed into the Examiner, Douglas Jerrold 
became there also for a time sub-editor, under the able 
direction of that eminent newspaper by Albany 
Fonblanque. With all his facility of imagination, his 
energies were harassed and overweighted so long as 
the incessant taskwork devolved upon him by his 
Coburg engagemcnt continued to hang over him like 
an incubus. Especially noteworthy among the plays 
and farces written by him at this period were—The 
Living Skeleton and The Statue Lover, Vidocg and 
Mammon, Martha Willis, and London Characters, Law 
and Lions, and Wives by Advertisement. Selecting for 
a title, if not adopting a theme for the nonce from 
Carey’s delicious town-ballad—that lyrical primrose 
blooming from the gutter, that true ficciola sprouting 
through the chinks of our London causeways, that 
idealisation of a most sweet love-song carolled by the 
lips of a costermonger—he transplanted to the stage 
“Sally in our Alley.” Another while in ‘‘ Ambrose 
Gwinett; or, a Sea-Side Story,” he may be said to 
have created a new school of art on the boards of a 
theatre, by showing vividly what could be accom- 
plished in the shape of an enthralling domestic drama. 
Taking a hint from Macpherson’s Ossian, he produced 
a grand aquatic drama, in two acts, entitled, The Chief- 
tain’s Oath, in the midst of which Keeley disported him- 
self with wonderfully ludicrous effect in the character 
of Rundy Ramble. While in another of his homelier 
pieces, the title of which was Fifteen Ycars of a 
Drunkard’s Life, the hero of the play, Vernon, the 
misguided drunkard, gave that early taste of the 
dramatist’s quality as a wit by calling for brandy-and- 
water according to the true Shakespearian recipe, ‘‘ As 
for the brandy nothing extenuate, and for the water 
[hic] put nought in, in malice.” Happily the time 
came at last, however, when Jerrold quarrelled with 
his extortionate taskmaster Davidge. By his ill- 
remunerated successes across the water, the former 
had long come to be known, in allusion to his favourite 
outer garment at that time, as ‘‘ The Little Shakes- 
peare in the Camlet Cloak.” Some one later on, for 
reasons that will be soon apparent, accosted him 





personally as “The Surrey Shakespeare ”—Jerrold 
characteristically putting the outré compliment aside 
with a laughing echo of ‘‘The Sorry Shakespeare.” 
Davidge’s thraldom, in fact, had become simply no 
longer endurable. Insomuch that Douglas, imme. 
diately on their quarrel, shaking the dust of the Coburg 
from his feet, had walked, there and then, straight over 
the way to the Surrey. Obtaining an interview at once 
with its then manager, Robert William Elliston, an 
engagement was entered into forthwith by the latter, 
according to which, for the weekly stipend of five 
pounds, Jerrold was to write pieces for that house 
ad libitum. Asa practical ratification of the compact 
thus entered into between them, a manuscript was 
placed by the dramatic author in the hands of the 
Surrey manager. In trying to kill the goose, Davidge 
had lost the largest egg of all. That MS. taken out of 
errold’s pocket and deposited in the possession of 
Elliston was the original of the now world-famous 
nautical and domestic drama of Black Eyed Susan; or, 
All in the Downs. It was performed for the first time 
on Whit-Monday, the 8th June, 1829, with T. P. 
Cooke as William, and J. B. Buckstone as the 
gardener. Its author at the time of its production was 
in his twenty-sixth year. The hit was unmistakeable. 
His reputation was established. Night after night the 
Surrey was crowded from the floor to the ceiling. The 
management, from having been on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, was literally by a coup de thédtre landed not 
only in security, but in prosperity. Thousands poured 
into the coffers of Elliston, and for years afterwards 
into the pocket of the true Blue Jacket who danced 
the hornpipe in the piece as William. Douglas Jerrold 
received his £5 a week punctually, and that was all. 
Elliston faltering and flourishing on the good work 
done for him by the author of Black Eyed Susan, with- 
out dreaming himself of presenting to him even as 
small a piece of plate as a gold toothpick, had the con- 
summate effrontery to say to Jerrold one evening, ‘“‘ My 
dear boy, why don’t you get somebody to get up a 
testimonial for you?” Between Davidge and Elliston, 
errold had simply, one would say, steered from Sylla 
to Charybdis. No wonder he muttered to himself on 
the occasion already referred to,—not the Surrey, but 
the Sorry Shakespeare. New Places are not built out 
of such recompense. Mulberry trees are hardly to be 
nourished by flint splinters. 

The triumph achieved by Black Eyed Susan was con- 
firmed as a happy augury for Jerrold’s future in his 
capacity as a dramatic author by his successful produc- 
tion within the same year, 1829, of Fohn Overy. 
Another hit, this time, however, a moderate hit by 
comparison at the Surrey was made by his somewhat 
more ambitious historical play of Thomas a Becket. 
Reverting to the sea-themes which had proved as yet 
his happiest inspiration, and to which he always 
brought the true briny flavour of his own early epe 
riences, he produced in the following year, 1830, 
another singularly attractive nautical drama, entitled, 
The Mutiny at the Nore, another William (Parker this 
time) dazzling the lieges with his shoe-buckles and his 
gallantry, the play being performed at three houses— 
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the Queen’s, the Coburg, and the Pavilion. Crossing 
over from the Surrey side, Douglas Jerrold before the 
close of 1830, on the 16th December, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing produced for the first time on the stage 
of the Adelphi his romantic drama, in two acts, written 
throughout in flowing and musical blank-verse, entitled, 
The Devil’s Ducat; or, The Gift of Mammon. In it 
diablerie and allegory were curiously intermingled. It 
was a freak of fancy, but it so far answered its 
purpose, that it repaid the manager for the care 
lavished upon its production. The author, now in his 
twenty-seventh year, turning his regard to higher 
game, aimed at the great patent theatres. His first 
shot told fairly well, proving that his hand was in, 
when, upon the 8th December, 1831, his comic drama, 
intwo acts, The Bride of Ludgate, was first produced 
on the boards of Drury Lane. Another month had 
not elapsed, however, before his footing at Drury was 
very signally established. For, in the January of 1832 
his thoroughly English drama of The Rent Day was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. It was ingeniously 
founded upon the two celebrated pictures of Sir David 
Wilkie, involving in its representation a couple of 
startlingly effective tableaux. While the rehearsals of 
this piece were in progress, author and scene-painter, 
Clarkson Stanfield and Douglas Jerrold, recognised in 
each other, for the first time since their meeting on 
board H.M. guardship Namur, the foremastman of 
fifteen years previously, and his acquaintance in those 
days, his fast friend from that time forward, the ex- 
midshipman. Jerrold was at this period living at 
Chelsea. Apart from his dramatic labours, he was still 
industriously writing for the periodicals. He contri- 
buted occasionally to the pages of the Atheneum. During 
the twelvemonth which elapsed between the September 
of 1831 and the September of 1832 he had half-a-dozen 
eminently characteristic pages in the Monthly Magazine. 
In one of these he related an apologue abvuut ‘‘ Pope 
Gregory and the Pear Tree ;” in another he drew a 
satirical contrast between men and fleas, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Great Little and the Little Great ;” in 
athird he described ‘‘ Swamp Hall ;” and in a fourth 
vindicated, as by this time he had some authority for 
doing, ‘‘ The Rights of Dramatists.” As a sort of 
whimsical foreshadowing of a more illustrious periodical 
prematurely rehearsed thus aforetime, he helped to 
start, on the 14th January, 1832, a penny comic 
periodical, called Punch in London. ‘The publication 
was continued only for .a brief interval, Jerrold’s hand 
being alone recognisable, but there very conspicuously, 
in the first and second numbers. In the January of 
1833 he brought out at Covent Garden his brilliant 
historical comedy of Nell Gwynne, in which Keeley 
memorably appeared as Orange Moll. 

During the same year he produced The Housekeeper 
on the boards of the Haymarket. The Wedding Gown 
was first played on the 2nd January, 1834, while a 
tadiant revival of “the teacup times of hoop and 
hood” was accomplished by him with eminent success 
on the 16th of the following July, when Beau Nash 
first gladdened the eyes of the frequenters of the Hay- 
market. Early in 1835 Douglas Jerrold forwarded, with- 





out introduction, and entirely on its own merits, a manu- 
script to Blackwood’s Magazine. It was accepted and 
duly appeared in the familiar double-columned pages of 
Maga. It was descriptive of Silas Fleshpots, and was 
the first of a series afterwards republished collectively 
under the title of “‘ Men of Character.” The longest 
and most highly elaborated of these sketches was the 
one recounting the adventures of John Applejohn. The 
oddest, perhaps, was Adam Buff; the quaintest in its 
way was Matthew Char, in whose parrot one seemed to 
recognise pleasantly enough a reminiscence of the 
Vert-Vert of Grosset. Without particularising the 
others, it may here be added that in the account given 
of Jack Runnymede the author drew delightfully from 
his own maritime experiences. During the two years 
1835 and 1836 these humorous delineations were run- 
ning their course in Blackwood. The former year, 1835, 
was one in many ways remarkable in Jerrold’s history 
as a dramatist. In it he produced as many as four 
plays of striking originality. Each was brought out at 
a different theatre. Three of them at least were sig- 
nally successful. The Hazard of the Die, in two acts, 
at Drury Lane, afforded James Wallack and Benjamin 
Webster a splendid opportunity of playing into each 
other’s hands practically and figuratively. The Man’s 
an Ass was the only failure the author had the chagrin 
of seeing recorded against him, and it was a casualty 
almost bewildering in its way, remembering that, 
smartly written by Jerrold, and grotesquely acted in 
the chief broad comedy part by Liston, it was placed 
upon the stage of the Olympic when those boards were 
under the elegant management of Madame Vestris. 
The Schoolfellows was played at the Queen’s with charm- 
ing effect, thanks principally to Mrs. Nesbitt, whose 
eyes, voice, look, and laugh are still in their mere 
memory so full of fascination. Closing the year effec- 
tively, on the 21st December Doves in a Cage was pro- 
duced on the boards of the Adelphi. The two dramas 
last mentioned, The Doves and the The Schoolfellows, 
were written, by the way, at Paris instead of at Chelsea, 
Jerrold having been driven from his home for a while 
into expatriation through the temporary embarrass- 
ments resulting from his having over-generously and 
over-trustingly become security for a friend. Return- 
ing homewards in 1836, he was induced to join his 
brother-in-law, W. J. Hammond, in undertaking the 
management of the Strand Theatre. More than that, 
he was tempted even to make his appearance there 
before the footlights. Several plays were brought out 
by him at the Strand during the period of his joint pro- 
prietorship. For whatever reason it may have been, 
they were all produced, not under his own name, but 
under his pseudonym as Henry Brownrigg. The Bill- 
sticker was the title of one of them; Hercules King of 
Clubs was that of another. The Perils of Pippins, or the 
Old House in the City was the enigmatical and rounda- 
bout title of a third, while a one-act tragedy, called The 
Painter of Ghent was the piece in which Douglas Jer- 
rold, as Roderick, appeared professionally upon the 
stage (as he himself always afterwards regarded it most 
mistakenly) for one brief fortnight. On backing out 
from his share in the Strand management, it almost 
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seemed for awhile that Douglas Jerrold was disen- 
chanted of the theatre. At any rate, the fact is unde- 
niable that, before taking a higher flight in that direction 
than any he had yet attempted, for the next five years 
he did nothing as a dramatist. His attention was 
turned during the interval to what appeared for the 
time being to have a superior attraction for him, mean- 
ing periodical literature. He wrote for the dailies, the 
weeklies, the monthlies, and the quarterlies. He wrote 
besides for the annuals—among them, for example, for 
the now long ago faded and almost forgotten Forget- 
me-Not. He contributed literary criticisms and social 
leaders to the Morning Herald, oddly enough as it 
seems to us, remembering how staunch a Liberal he 
was in all his most cherished opinions and predilec- 
tions. Between 1834 and 1838 he wrote frequently, 
though in a desultory manner, in the Freemasons’ Quar- 
terly Review, he himself being, not only actually, but 
very cordially indeed, a Freemason. Between 1837 
and 1839 he contributed abundantly and discursively to 
the pages of the New Monthly Magazine. In 1838 a 
selection of Douglas Jerrold’s writings in Blackwood 
and in the New Monthly was published in three volumes, 
characteristically illustrated by—W. M. Thackeray ! 
In 1839 Jerrold issued from the press anonymously a 
scathing prose satire, entitled ‘‘The Handbook of 
Swindling, by Barabbas Whitefeather.” The year 
after that, 1840, he edited an amusing mélange, called 
‘** The Heads of the People,” admirably illustrated by 
Kenny Meadows, and contributed to, among others, by 
W. M. Thackeray, R. H. Horne, R. B. Peake, and 
Laman Blanchard. The principal papers ‘in this col- 
lection, being from the hand of Douglas Jerrold himself, 
were afterwards republished separately under the title 
of ‘‘ Sketches of the English.” Later on, a variety of 
hitherto widely scattered contributions to the period- 
icals were brought out under the appetising title of 
** Cakes and Ale.” At length, during the summer of 
1841, a new and important field was opened before 
Douglas Jerrold for the display of his exceptional 
powers as a Satirist and humourist. Under date Satur- 
day, the 17th July, 1841, there was issued from the 
press the first number of a new comic serial publica- 
tion, entitled Punch, or the Rondon Charivari. It was 
set on foot by Henry Mayhew, Sterling Coyne, Mark 
Lemon, and a few other men of letters, playwrights, 
and journalists. Jerrold, at the time of its appearance, 
was away at Boulogne. While the periodical was as 
et only projected, its originators eagerly applied to 
him for his co-operation as a contributor. Readily 
acceding to their request, he at once forwarded his 
first batch of copy from the French watering-place. It 
arrived too late, unfortunately, for the opening number, 
and was consequently published in No. 2 on the follow- 
ing Saturday. Within two months from the date on 
which Punch was started, Douglas Jerrold began the 
earliest series of his more famous contributions to the 
London Charivari. ‘This was the well-known succession 
of powerful and caustic letters signed “‘Q,” the first of 
which was given in the number for the 13th September. 
Midway in the following year, 1842, he began ‘*. Punch’s 
Letters to his Son”—a shrewder, racier, homelier 





es 
Chesterfield wielding a baton vigorously instead of 
daintily indulging “‘in the nice conduct of a clouded 
cane.” Afterwards there ran sparkling from the same 
glib pen, “ Punch’s Complete Letter Writer.” At 
various intervals, in subsequent years, Jerrold wrote in 
Punch several other minor series of papers, some of 
which enjoyed at the time a considerable amount of 
popularity. One of these was ‘“‘ The Female Robinson 
Crusoe.” Another was entitled, ‘‘ Miss Benimble’s 
Tea and Toast.” A third was curtly headed “ Tea and 
Turn Out.” A fourth recounted the birth and history 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Bib’s Baby.” The last series of any impor- 
tance contributed by him to the. same pages was 
charmingly and humorously descriptive of “Our 
Honeymoon.” Among all Jerrold’s contributions to 
Punch, however, two of them in particular acquired the 
widest celebrity. ‘‘ The Story of a Feather,” which 
was, chapter after chapter, related in 1842, was nothing 
less in its way than an acquisition to the national litera. 
ture, while ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” published 
two years afterwards, provoking inextinguishable laugh- 
ter as it did, week after week, during the whole time of 
its appearance, may still be regarded as the most 
successful hit ever made by the comic baton of Mr. 
Punch. Extending over a period of seventeen con- 
secutive years altogether Douglas Jerrold’s labours (of 
love) in the London Charivari were scattered profusely 
through as many as thirty-four substantial quarto 
volumes of that periodical. Their appearance began 
on the 24th July, 1841,—that is, in No. 2 of Punch. 
They terminated only on the very eve of Douglas 
Jerrold’s own death—note being made by his filial 
biographer of the circumstance that only ten days prior 
to the fatal 8th June—that is, on the 2gth May, 1857, 
the printer’s boy from the Punch office was waiting for 
copy at the house of that not least famous of the great 
Punch contributors. Sparkling like effervescent bubbles 
up those goodly (all but) three-dozen of Punch, were 
swarms upon swarms of little glittering witticisms 
thrown off lightly from the diamond nib of the gold 
Mordan this rare humorist was in the habit of using. 
His pen, it might be said quite truly, radiated conceits 
at every turn, whatever it touched, in whatever direc- 
tion it pointed. His writings not only in Punch, but 
elsewhere indiscriminately bristled with sharp things, 
better than conceits, sayings keen, poignant, incisive as 
naturally, as inevitably, as the divergent quills upon 
the porcupine. Touch him agressively, and, instead 
of shrinking within himself, like the sensitive plant,— 
a quill started! The motto of the Scotch thistle 
might have been his—nemo me impune lacessit. He 
seemed to be conscious of this when he entitled his 
series of contributions to the Daily News at the time of 
its being started in 1845, under Charles Dickens 
editorship, ‘‘ The Hedgehog Letters.” He even com- 


pared himself in his happier moments, when going 1n 
quest of sweets to the hedgehogs mentioned by 
Plutarch as first of all shaking the autumnal vines and 
then rolling among the fallen fruit, collecting the mper 
grapes on their prickles. A hedgehog is even introduced 
among the characters in one of his moreimportant works, 
and is there lovingly named Velvet by its proud possessor: 
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Allusion must now be made, however, to the later 
and by far the more important contributions made to 
the national drama by Douglas Jerrold. Several lesser 
lays were produced by him besides the throng of 
those already enumerated. Bajazet Gag was among 
the number of these, being the whimsical delineation 
of A Manager in Search of a Star. There was The 
White Milliner, again, which was brought out at Covent 
Garden in 1841, and which, without being actually 
damned, failed unmistakeably. Another and more 
successful minor piece of his was The Mother, which 
was acted on the boards of the Haymarket. The time 
came, however, when Jerrold determined upon making 
a more ambitious effort than any he had previously 
adventured upon as a dramatist. His endeavour was 
triumphantly accomplished in 1842, when he produced 
at Covent Garden his first five act comedy, The Bubbles 
a a Day. Farren was Lord Skindeep, Charles 
Mathews was Captain Smoke the Speculator, Mrs. 
Nisbett was Pamela Spreadweasel. In it, Smoke, it is 
amusing to remember, is enthusiastically promoting a 
conspiracy to take Mount Vesuvius on lease for the 
manufacture of lucifer matches! A few days before 
the “Bubbles” first floated up irradiantly in the 
theatrical empyrean, Jerrold brought out, on the 8th 
February, 1842, at Drury Lane, his charming two act 
drama of The Prisoner of War. The scene was laid in 
Verdun, the time being 1803. As Pallmall, a sleek 
London citizen, Keeley convulsed everyore with 
laughter by the boasts with which he bewildered the 
wondering Frenchmen. He never saw a fog till he 
crossed the Channel! And as for the word “ tax,” it 
was unknown in the English language. ‘‘ There are 
two or three duties to be sure,” he added, “ but then, 
with us duties are pleasures.” Mrs. Keeley was hardly 
less delightful as Polly Pallmall. Engaged to Midship- 
shipman Heyday—after declaring that she dotes upon 
the sea—from the beach !—she is asked by her brother 
what she will do supposing her husband is carried off 
bya cannon ball. ‘I shall not trouble you, sir,” is 
her haughty reply. ‘As a midshipman’s widow I 
shall live upon my pension.” Jerro!d’s success with 
this piece at Drury in February was followed up by his 
equally successful production of another graceful and 
humorous two act comedy at Covent Garden in 
September. It was entitled Gertrude’s Cherries; or, 
Waterloo in 1833. Some of the drollest scenes in the 
drama were the dialogues on the field of Mount St. 
Jean between the Belgian cheat Blague and his gull 
Crossbones, an English undertaker. Three years after 
this elapsed, during which Jerrold did nothing as a 
dramatist, being otherwise very busily occupied. 
Added to his customary labours on Punch he had 
Started, in 1843, as editor, and, of course, also as chief 
contributor, a new monthly publication, called The 
Illuminated Magazine. In it, splendidly illustrated by 
the pencil of Kenny Meadows, he brought out ‘ The 
Chronicles of Clovernook.” The venture extended in 
time to two years, and in bulk to four volumes. During 
its progress, Jerrold had removed from Regent’s Park 
to Putney Common. When but very newly-arrived 
there, he started with the Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 





the first of all the shilling monthlies, called in evidence 
of its being that startling innovation, Douglas Ferrold's 
Shilling Magazine. In it he brought out effectively, 
illustrated by Leech, his patrician and plebeian story 
called, as strikingly as significantly, “‘ St. Giles’ and St. 
James’.” Five moriths had not elapsed after the publi- 
cation of the initial number of his magazine before 
Jerrold, on the 26th April, 1845, produced the second 
of his five act comedies, at the Haymarket. Speaking 
of its predecessor, Charles Kemble had said at the 
time that The Bubbles of a Day had “‘ wit enough for 
three comedies.” It was remarked now of the new 
play that “‘it blazed with epigrams as Vauxhall with 
lamps!” The title originally selected for it was 
happily not adopted definitively, for instead of appear- 
ing as School-Girl Love, it was brought out under the 
more epigrammatic name of Time Works Wonders. 
Strickland was Professor Truffles, and Buckstone a 
loose sporting character, called Bantam. The latter's 
every utterance produced a roar. When the servant 
tells him with the coolest effrontery that Sir Gilbert is 
not at home, his reply is, ‘‘Look here—I’ve heard 
people say truth lives in a well; if so, I’d advise you 
to take an early dip in the bucket.” When Truffles, 
pretending not to know him, goes out with a flourish 
of his perfumed pockethandkerchief, Bantam remarks, 
looking after him, ‘‘ Owed me half-a-crown for seven 
years, and wears lavender-water.” A lustre ran out 
after this before Douglas Jerrold returned to his 
original réle as dramatist. During the interval, he not 
oniy carried on his magazine, but, in the summer of 
1846, became the editor and also the chief proprietor 
of Douglas Ferrold’s Weekly Newspaper. For a while, 
at least, it was eminently successful. Ultimately, 
however, its seemingly assured prosperity began to 
dwindle, anxieties multiplied around the editor-pro- 
prietor—the project shrank, collapsed, and disappeared. 
It is mainly worthy of remembering now for the witty, 
sparkling, miscellany of gossip contributed to its 
earlier numbers week by week, under the heading of 
‘The Barber’s Chair.” As a sort of editorial commis- 
sion for his own newspaper, Jerrold, in 1848, was at 
Paris during the earlier days of the Revolution. 
Shortly after his return homewards the position of the 
journal had become so hopeless, however, that he with- 
drew his name from it altogether—the paper appearing 
for a while thereupon as the Weekly News, and becoming 
in the end absorbed into the Weekly Chronicle. The 
time arrived also, not long afterwards, when the 
hitherto flourishing magazine fell off in its turn, and 
went the way reserved, sooner or later, for all 
periodicals as for all men. ‘‘The Hermit of Pall 
Mall,” it may be interesting to note, was the last 
original series contributed by Douglas Jerrold to his 
own weekly newspaper. ‘‘ Twiddlethumb Town,” we 
may be permitted to mention in the same way, was the 
last original series supplied by him to the pages of his 
own shilling magazine. 

Another, the third, of his five-act comedies made its 
first appearance before the public in 1850, under the 
title of The Cat’s-paw. Although it was in no way as 
successful as its immediate predecessors, the last of 
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which, indeed, may still be looked back to as its 
author’s dramatic masterpiece, The Cat’s-paw was 
cleverly conceived and brilliantly written throughout. 
Wallack amusingly enacted Dr. Petgoose, the quack, 
the originator of the famous Paradise Pill, on which, 
as he declared, he might stand as Mercury does on the 
Globe—a pill that at the present moment, as he pro- 
tests, is the daily bread of thousands. Keeley was 
delectable as his victim, Mr. Snowball, otherwise the 
Cat’s-paw. During the following year, 1851, in May, 
Jerrold produced on the stage of the Haymarket his 
new three-act comedy of Retired from Business. The 
fun of the piece lay in the gaucheries and social sole- 
cisms perpetrated at every possible and impossible 
opportunity by the ex-greengrocers, the Pennyweights. 
Between husband and wife the contrast is delightfully 
ridiculous—he, in his sturdy consistency, reminding 
her that his axiom has always been “ conscious virtue 
and cold mutton;” she setting aside his indignation 
on hearing that she has hired a footman by observing, 
‘* We must do it, dearest. In Pumpkinfield you’re out 
of life if you’re out of livery.” It was in the course of 
this same year, 1851, that Douglas Jerrold began the 
only work he ever issued separately as a serial publica- 
tion. It was, everything considered, perhaps, the most 
carefully elaborated of all his purely literary perform- 
ances. There can be little doubt of it that it was a 
tour de force which many regarded, and probably will 
regard, as the wildest of extravagancies. Yet, dis- 
passionately regarded, it naturally takes its place in 
the same category with many of the typical master- 
pieces of imaginative literature. A consciousness in 
the reader’s mind throughout, now of apologue, now of 
allegory, redeems the bizarre fancy on which the tale 
is based from the charge of being the mere fantastic 
flight of a half distraught imagination. Frankenstein, 
Schlemihl, Gulliver, et hoc genus omne, having received 
the timbre of popularity, “‘ The Man made of Money” 
may pass muster by right among the number of those 
illustrious predecessors. Returning stagewards yet 
once more, Jerrold, on the 21st January, 1853, produced 
before Her Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Castle, 
another new three-act comedy, called St. Cupid, or 
Dorothy’s Fortune. The scene was alternately cast in 
London and Kensington. The time was 1715, the 
period of the first rising of the Fete Another 
drama, also in three acts, was produced by him on the 
gth October, 1854, on the boards of the Princess’. It 
was entitled A Heart of Gold, but was so marred in the 
manner of its presentation to the public that the 
“ring” of it was really little better than that of 
‘sounding brass or tinkling cymbal.” Witticisms 
were here, too, in abundance—as where Widow Pea- 
cock, the landlady of the “ Bear” on Old London 
Bridge, says of her harum-scarum waiting-maid, Molly 
Dindle, that she goes about the house “‘like a gale of 
wind,” and that the girl ‘‘ would break the Bank of 
England if she put her hand upon it.” Douglas ne 
rold, two years prior to this, in the spring of 1852, had 
become editor, at a salary of £1,000 a year, of Lloyd's 
Weekly London Newspaper. In the columns of that im- 


mensely popular journal, and through the medium of 





its enormous circulation, he published, signed with his 
own name, his scornful protest against what he con. 
ceived to be the wanton injustice of his treatment by 
the then theatrical manager of the Princess’, Thys 
bitterly closed his long and brilliant connection with 
the stage. Yet another five-act drama came from his 
hands, still unacted, still unpublished, existing, as we 
believe, even as yet only in MS., and entitled Th, 
Spendthrift. Between 1851 and 1854 the collected 
writings of Douglas Jerrold were issued in monthly in. 
stalments by the Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, and 
extended to as many as eight volumes. A reprint was 
afterwards published by the same firm in four volumes, 
of a rather more substantial appearance. Might it not 
be as well some day if the same enterprising house 
were to issue from the press a carefully arranged 
edition of the dramatic works of Jerrold, including 
among them, at any rate, those the success of which 
was signalised by a very exceptional popularity. As 
appended to such an edition of his dramas, there might 
then be given to the world posthumously this as yet 
unknown five-act play of The Spendthrift. 

Quite unexpectedly, and very prematurely, save only 
for his reputation, there came at last, on the 8th June, 
1857, the close of this energetic and laborious career. 
The circumstances attendant upon Douglas Jerrold’s 
death, that well-remembered day at Kilburn Priory, in 
the midst of his sorrowing family, have been described 
with affecting symplicity by his son towards the end of 
the crowning chaptcr of his charming biography. At 
fifty-four the ‘‘ good grey head ” was laid peacefully at 
rest, the large heart was stilled, the bright eye was 
dimmed, the cordial grasp of the generous hand was 
relaxed. Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘‘ Life” of his father, 
published in 1859, was followed in 1862 by a radiant 
volume filled from cover to cover with examples of the 
** Wit and Humour” of this last of our great epigram- 
matic satirists. His reputation for instant répartee, ifit 
has occasionally been rivalled, has certainly never been 
surpassed. No readier coiner of mots—ringing har- 
moniously as of the purest gold, and bearing each the 
true guinea stamp—ever scattered more affluently the 
largess of his wit among those by whom he chanced at 
any moment to be surrounded. Even the victims 


of his sarcasm, if they winced, were exhilarated. | 


The flying words, like a whiff from a_ vinai- 
grette, were at once stinging and _ refreshing. 
Winged and barbed, keen and piercing, the shaft 
always was, but although discharged with pitiless pre- 
cision, it was never as a rule poisoned with malice. 
Who could resist or seriously, for that matter, who 
could resent the most fleering gibe he ever uttered? 
His replying—to the manager’s boast as to one of his 
company—*“ There’s Dash, now, why he’s been bred 
upon the boards!” ‘‘ He looks as if he’d been cut out 
of them!” His comment on the enthusiast about 
sheep’s-heads, who, after a supper on that homely 
dish, laid down his knife and fork, exclaiming, “ Well, 
sheep’s-head for ever, say I!” ‘ There’s egotism! 
His eager inquiry, when some one, raving about an all, 
declared, ‘‘ Whenever I hear it, it carries me away! 
“Can nobody whistle it?” His answer to Mr 
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Planché’s interrogation, “‘Do you remember my 
Baroness in Ask no Questions?” ‘* Yes, indeed, I don’t 
think I ever saw a piece of yours without being struck 
with your barrenness!” His grave-faced reply to 
another author’s query, “‘ Did you ever see my Descent 
into Hell?” ‘‘ No, but I should uncommonly like to!” 
His quiet put down of one who majestically interposed 
between two excited disputants, and who had begun by 
saying to them, majestically, ‘‘ Gentlemen, all I want 
js common sense.” ‘‘ Exactly, that is precisely what 
ou do want!”” His adding to an order for a bottle of 
old port, ‘‘ Not elder port!” His answering a tipsy 
gent who staggered up to him in the street with a 
hicupped enquiry as to which was the way to the Judge 
and Jury? “Straight on, young gentleman; keep 
exactly in the way you’re going, and you’re sure to get 
there!’’ One of his inimitably humorous impromptus, 
as we very well remember, is not quite accurately 
reported in the “ Life,” p. 305, where it is said to have 
been addressed to Mr. Robson himself in person. As we 
vividly recall to mind hearing the very words them- 
selves as they started freshly from the lips of Jerrold, 
they were spoken of not éo that gifted and grotesque 
comedian. Reference had just been made among us 
in conversation to the hideous realism of the actor’s 
“make up” in The Wandering Minstrel, when Douglas 
Jerrold remarked that it was indeed ‘horribly real,” 
adding instantly, with a shudder, and a half covert 
glitter of the eyes, ‘‘One could fancy him on his 
benefit night playing with real vermin!” As with his 
spoken words, so with his written words repeatedly— 
they were wrung out like golden doubloons. Take, for 
example, his definition of dogmatism, ‘‘ Puppyism 
arrived at a state of maturity.” His saying of the 
fruitfulness of the Australian soil, you have only “to 
tickle it with a hoe and it laughs into harvests.” His 
musing comment on a skull, ‘‘The cheekbones look 
still puckered with a smile, as though contracted when 
they flung aside the mask of life and caught a glimpse 
of oncoming glory!” With that exquisite thought let 
us close. Democritus never gave a brighter—never 
gave so bright a gleam from his gladdening philosophy. 


—_____@— 


CORNHILL. 





E have somewhere seen it asserted that even in 

the breast of the misanthrope, the human 

interest attached to an object supersedes all other. 

Not being of a misanthropical turn ourselves—heaven 

be praised! we exclaim with a certain great philan- 

thropist, we are not in a position to pronounce on the 

merits of the statement in question. We aver, how- 

ever, in our less presumptuous character of observer of 

human nature, and lounger (possessed of antiquarian 

predilections) about the highways and by-ways of the 
“Modern Babylon,” that when gazing o’er— 
‘Remnants of things that have passed away, 

Fragments of stone reared by creatures of clay.” 
the interest of mankind, as a rule, is rather with the 
“children of clay” than with the fragments of stone.” 





To indulge in a meditative stroll about Cornhill is, 
in fact, to evoke remembrance of more than one “ child 
of clay” who has been intimately concerned in the 
greatness and welfare of this country—Gresham, Guy, 
James Watt, Miles Coverdale, Beveridge! ‘To these 
we would fain add the name of Thomas Gray. The 
‘poet of one poem” he may have been, but of a poem 
that can never be read without awakening in the reader 
all the gentlest, kindliest sympathies of which the 
human breast is susceptible; and, is not the poet 
whose genius can effect this, in his way, too, the 
benefactor of his country? There are other names 
likewise which should be enumerated here—Fabyan 
the Chronicler, who was buried in the church of St. 
Michael, occupying the site previously to the present 
sumptuous little structure; Stow and Speed, both of 
whom were residents for a time in the neighbourhood 
of Cornhill. The former is said to have been born in 
the parish of the church above named, with every 
probability of truth in the statement, as the burials of 
both the antiquary’s father and grandfather in the 
churchyard of the old church are recorded. The 
baptism of a son of John Speed, Historian and Mer- 
chant Taylor, March 10, 1608, is recorded in the parish 
registers of St. Bennet-Fink. This church no longer 
exists, having been demolished a.p. 1842-4, to make 
room for the improvements connected with the new 
Royal Exchange. Mrs. Manley, authoress of the 
** New Atalantis,” was buried therein, in 1723. 

In the adjoining lane of the name, lived John 
Morgan, the instrument maker, with whom James 
Watt, the scientific discoverer, obtained employ in 
1765, and whilst in this service became proficient in 
making theodolites, quadrants, &c., and contrived to 
live whilst so engaged on eight shillings a week! 
Thomas Guy, the munificent founder of that noble 
charity—Guy’s Hospital—carried on his business of 
printer and seller of Bibles, for years at a corner 
house between Cornhill and Lombard-street. The 
Hospital was built solely at Guy’s expense. The erect- 
ing and finishing of the same cost, £18,792 16s., and 
on his death it was found that the sum bequeathed 
by him for its endowment amounted to £219,499 os. 4d. 
The house in Cornhill, in which Gray's father (an 
Exchange broker) lived, and in which the poet himself 
was born, was amongst the number burnt in the 
calamitous fire of 1748. The present No. 41 in the 
street stands on the site. 

Two other churches, mention of which, strictly 
regarded, may be said to come within the limits of this 
notice, have no longer an existence—namely, those of 
St. Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange and St. Christopher- 
le-Stocks. It would be more accurate, however, to say 
the latter only has no longer any existence, the former 
having been re-erected in Moor-lane, Cripplegate. St. 
Christopher-le-Stocks stood on the west side of Corn- 
hill, adjoining the Bank, within whose area its s..e is 
now included. It was taken down in 1781. The 
tower of the original church had escaped the Great 
Fire ; not so, however, the body, which was rebuilt by 
Wren. Mr. Jesse says that the body of Miles Cover- 
dale was interred therein. The statement is, however, 
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erroneous. Tyndale’s great fellow-labourer in the work 
of producing the first English translation of the Bible, 
was buried beneath the Communion-table of St. 
Bartholomew by the Royal Exchange. His remains 
now repose in the Church of St. Magnus, London 
Bridge, whither they were removed on the demolition 
of the former church in 1840. The foundation of the 
church in question dates at least from the thirteenth 
century. The rectory was anciently in the possession 
of one Simon Godart, a citizen; subsequently in that 
of the Abbot and Convent of a Cistercian Abbey, near 
the Tower of London, founded by Edward III.; and 
lastly, in that of the Lord Chancellor. The church 
was rebuilt in 1438, and again by Wren. A tablet in 
the second edifice recorded the burial of Miles Cover- 
dale therein. This perished in the Fire of 1666, and 
by some singular oversight was never replaced. 
Various lectures, according to Godwin, founded by pious 
individuals, were used to be read herein: amongst 
these, one founded by Richard Croshaw, goldsmith, as 
far back as the year 1531; another by William Jones, 
citizen and haberdasher (in the gift of the Haber- 
dashers’ Company), in 1614; and a third founded by 
one Hugh Perry, in 1630. 

The Churches of St. Michael and St. Peter, stand- 
ing on the same side in Cornhill, and within a few yards 
of each other, are both of ancient foundation and 
great interest. One of them likewise, as intimated 
above, is of considerable beauty, although the struc- 
ture happens to be one of those most strikingly illus- 
trative of the aberrations in the matter of uniformity 
of style to which Wren was subject. Involuntarily, 
Byron’s lines (slightly altered to meet the exigencies of 
tense by the way), recur to us as our eye wanders over 
and notes the amalgamation of Gothic and Italian 
therein presented, and we feel in the words of the poet 
that, examined separately, the ‘‘ parts” here joined— 

‘* By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 
Might shock the connoisseur; but that combin’d 
They form a which, irregular in parts, 
That leaves a grand impression on the mind.” 
The body of St. Michael’s is Italian; the tower, which 
is one of the most striking and beautiful objects in the 
city viewed from a distance, is in the florid perpendicu- 
lar. Mention of the first church occurs as far back as 
1133, previously to which date we learn that the 
patronage was vested in one Alnothus, a priest who 
transferred it to the Abbot and Convent of Evesham, 
who, in turn, again granted it, together with certain 
lands, to one Sparling, a priest, on condition that he 
paid a rent of one mark per annum to the Abbot, and 
provided him with lodging, salt, water, and firing when 
in London. (Stow’s Survey). A MS. in the Cottonian 
Library, however, says: “‘In Londiniis Ecclesia S. Mich. 
de Cornhill pertinet ad Ecclesiamde Eveshamcumtribus 
domibus, et reddit annuatim Ecclesiz duas marcas, et 
semel in anno Ignem, Salem et Literiam.” Again re- 
verting to the Convent of Evesham, it was conveyed by 
that community to the Drapers’ Company A.D. 1505, in 
consideration of an annuity of £5 6s. 8d. being settled 
on the Abbot, together with an ancient pension of 
6s. 8d. paid out of the church. There were no less 





than seven altars in the old church, besides a cloister 
and chapel attached thereto. There was likewise a 
pulpit-cross in the grave-yard. The present church of 
St. Peter’s, architectually, offers no attraction; that 
destroyed in the Great Fire, however, there is every 
reason to believe, was of imposing dimensions and 
build. It is said to have been the earliest founded in 
London, and this so far back asthe year 179. The 
statement is, however, unsupported by evidence. The 
Norman remains recently brought to light in Corbet 
Court, there is little reason to doubt, belonged to the 
edifice existing in Henry the Third’s time. In the fif. 
teenth year of that sovereign’s reign (namely, in 1230) 
we learn that one Jeffrey Russel, implicated in a 
murder that took place in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
sought sanctuary in St. Peter’s, Cornhill, ‘ and would 
not come out to the peace of our Lord the King.” In 
1411, the patronage of the church previously exercised 
by the Nevil family coming into the hands of Sir 
Richard Whittington ‘‘and others” was conveyed to 
the Lord Mayor and Commonalty of London. In 
medizval times, On occasions of state ceremonials, the 
“waits” used to be stationed on the leads of St. 
Peter’s, whence they “‘ blew cheerful blasts.” Amongst 
the eminent men who have at different periods held the 
living is numbered Dr. William Beveridge. This ex- 
cellent man, great scholar, and wise prelate, was born 
in 1638. At the early age of nineteen we find 
the title of Bachelor of Arts affixed to his name 
—at two-and-twenty that of Master. His celebrated 
Syriac Grammar was written before he had taken either 
honour, that is to say, when he was eighteen. He 
filled the living of St. Peter’s from 1672 to 1681. In 
this latter year he was collated to the Archdeaconry of 
Colchester. In 1704 he was nominated to the See of 
St. Asaph. 

In accordance with a conviction expressed at the 
commencement of this notice, we assume that the 
thoughts of the visitor to the Royal Exchange will be 
less of that great institution itself than of its founder, 
Gresham—the statesman, financier, courtier, scholar, 
and trader, all in one. Gresham restored the debased 
coinage of the realm, an act sufficient in itself, as 
Knight says, to have immortalised him. The extinc- 
tion of that mischievous institution, foreign loans, was 
likewise due to him, also, the objectionable process 
whereby the Sovereign was wont to levy supplies for 
immediate needs at home. What this process was 
under Elizabeth the following account illustrates :— 
One day the Lord Mayor suddenly presented himself 
before the ironmongers, the bearer of the following 
notification to that body on behalf of Her Majesty: 
‘‘That ye prepare immediately the stm of £60 to be 
lent to the Queen’s Grace for one whole year, the said 
sum to be taken of the stock of your hall, and if you 
have not so much, then shall you borrow the same at 
interest, at the only costs and losses of your hall, and 
this shall ye do at your peril!” Not one word of 
security or interest, it will be seen, occurs herein so far 
as the Royal borrower is concerned. Presently, how- 
ever, we have both in connection with that Imperial 
lady’s name, and the transaction :—Similar levies were 
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simultaneously made on other of the Queen’s grace’s 
“loving friends;” the companies, and Her Majesty 
having, by these means, extorted a considerably larger 
sum than her immediate needs demanded, bethought 
her, not of returning the surplus to the legitimate 
owners thereof, but of satisfactorily investing the same. 
She therefore “‘ directed (namely, commanded) loans of 
the money to be made to the said lawful owners thereof, 
in sums varying from £50 to £200, on security of gold 
and silver plate, or other equally valuable property, 
and for which loans seven per cent. interest was 
exacted |” 

We commend the relation to the attention of the 
most advanced disciple of ‘‘ Dilke-ism” under whose 
eyes these pages may chance to come. 

Before the erection of the Royal Exchange (the 
“Burse”’ it was originally called) the merchants were 
used to congregate in the open air in Lombard Street 
for the transaction of business; that is to say, in fine 
weather: in wet, they resorted to the neighbouring 
shops, taverns, or to the nave of St. Paul’s, ‘‘ where,” 
says the author of the “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” ‘‘they would complete their bargains with no 
more reverence to a Christian church than was exhi- 
bited by the money-changers and sellers of doves in the 
Temple of Jerusalem.” Flemish material and work- 
men, a Flemish architect, and a Flemish model 
(namely, the Bourse at Antwerp) were employed in the 
erection of the first Exchange. The present building 
is the third raised on the site, which, we may mention, 
was anciently that of the Roman Pretorium. ~The 
first perished in the Great Fire; the next in that of 
1838. Both these first edifices were furnished with 
statues of the sovereigns of England; also with that of 
the founder, Gresham. It is a curious fact, however, 
that whilst, upon both occasions, the Royal effigies 
were destroyed, the latter remained standing. The 
circumstance upon the first occasion stands quaintly 
chronicled by Pepys in the following words: ‘‘ By and 
bye the Kings fell all down upon their faces (founder’s 
statue alone remaining) with such a noise as was 
astonishing and dreadful.” The first Exchange was 
erected solely at Gresham’s cost. The second at that 
jointly of the City and the Mercers’ Company, to which 
bodies the Exchange had been left by Gresham in 
equal moieties, in reversion after his widow’s death, 
and chargeable amongst other bequests with the 
endowment of seven lectures—Divinity, Law, Physic, 
Astronomy, Rhetoric, Geometry, and Music, at £50 
each (equal to £400 or £500 money of the present 
time). The debt incurred by the City and Mercers’ 
Company in maintaining the Exchange and rebuilding 
it twice, in maintaining the Gresham Professors, and 
some almshouses founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
amounted to considerably over £200,000 in 1868, we 
learn from Mr. Tite, the architect of the present 
Exchange. The site on which Gresham’s Exchange 
was built was presented by the City. It cost £3,532. 
Three alleys respectively designated New, Swan, and 
St. Christopher’s, stood thereon. Special mention 
is made of a ‘little old house in Cornhill, inhabited by 
a widow, which the Cytte was driven to buy for 100 





marks.” The houses standing in the alleys above- 
named were “‘ cried by a bellman” and sold to persons 
agreeing to take them down and carry away the 
materials. These realised £478. The curious in the 
value of property and ground in this neighbourhood 
will be interested in the following statement :—In 1864, 
the lease for eighty years (seventy-eight unexpired) of 
No. 21, Finch-lane, the premises of the London and 
Middlesex Bank, with a frontage of 18ft. 6in., put up 
to auction, fetched £10,100, subject to a rental of £500 
per annum ! 

Cornhill was so named of a corn market time 
out of mind there holden, says Stow, that autho- 
rity going on to tell us that in his time it was noted 
for its shops of stolen, second-hand, and cheap 
gear. ‘I have read of a countryman that having lost 
his hood in Westminster Hall, found the same in Corn- 
hill, hanged out to be sold, which he challenged, but 
was forced to buy or go without it.” The stratum of 
dry humour underlying the surface of our antiquary’s 
writings, becomes amusingly manifest here in this 
relation of the countryman who loses his hood actually 
within the precincts of— 

* A place 
Where angry Justice shows her awful face.” 


and challenges the same as his, on seeing it exposed 
for sale in a quarter notoriously the haunt of vendors 
of dubiously come-by property. That anything in 
the nature of what is vulgarly designated a “ slop- 
shop,” should have been admitted on the (com- 
mercially) aristocratic ground of Cornhill appears to 
us surprising. The princely magnificence, wealth, and 
liberality of this quarter of the City has for centuries 
been noted. On the occasion of Catherine of 
Arragon’s progress through London as Henry the 
Eighth’s bride, we are told that the inhabitants of 
Cornhill ‘“‘as the richest citizens” displayed cloth of 
gold, in lieu of ordinary tapestry as elsewhere exhi- 
bited. Again, their Conduit invariably ran with wine 
on all occasions presented for its so doing in the shape 
of civic féte and ceremonial, whilst the pageants here 
represented “‘ those divers old histories displayed to the 
great comfort of their majesties,” of which Fabyan 
speaks, exhibited the utmost costliness in their arrange- 
ment. The castellated conduit of Cornhill, with its 
water standard, stood near the junction of this street 
with that called Leadenhall. By the way, a pump 
now marks the site whereon stood the ‘“‘ Tun” prison, 
an ancient building dating from 1283. At the present 
date Cornhill is, as Mr. Timbs says, the most em- 
bellished area of the City, the nucleus of new streets, 
and sumptuous architecture. 

In olden times Cornhill was famous for its taverns ; 
in more recent days for its coffee-houses. The most 
celebrated amongst the former was ‘The Pope’s 
Head,” originally a royal palace, and mentioned so far 
back as Henry the Eighth’s time as a place wherein a 
pint of wine and bread, @ discrétion, as our neigh- 
bours across the Channel express it, were to be 
had for ‘‘one pennie.” Pope’s-Head Alley marks 
the spot whereon formerly stood the tavern of the 
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name. Of coffee-houses: The first opened in Lon- 
don—the first in which coffee was publicly sold and 
drunk—was in St. Michael’s Alley, opposite the 
church, about a.p. 1652. Garraway’s, 3, Change 
Alley (taken down in 1866), was the first house in Eng- 
land in which tea was publicly sold anddrunk. A duty 
of 4d. per gallon was levied on all coffee publicly con- 
sumed, we may mention here; a duty of 8d. per gallon 
on tea. Garraway’s, throughout its existence, was a 
house of great mercantile transactions. Ogilby had 
his standing lottery of books here, and here used to be 
sold wines ‘by the candle”—namely, by auction, 
during the burning of an inch of candle. It was a 
place of great resort at the time of the South Sea 
Bubble by speculators in the disasters of that gigantic 
iniquity— 
‘“* Meanwhile, secure on Garway’s cliffs, 
A savage race by ihigweedn fed, 


Lie waiting for the founder’d skiffs, 
And strip the bodies of the dead.”’ 


Of other noted Cornhill coffee-houses, should be men- 
tioned here, the Jamaica, noted for the accuracy and 
fulness of its West India intelligence ; the Jerusalem, 
one of the oldest of the City news-rooms; Jonathan’s, 
the scene of an act in Mrs. Centlivere’s play, A Bold 
Stroke fora Wife ; and Lloyd’s, celebrated for its priority 
of shipping intelligence and its marine insurance. 

The institution of the coffee-house two centuries 
since was a movement towards temperance and refine- 
ment, says a writer on the subject. We are surprised 
he did not at once say, a movement towards tem- 
perance, therefore refinement. 





WOMEN’S DISABILITIES. 





7 ladies are losing ground. ‘This year’s attempt 
on the part of their advocates in the House of 
Commons to procure for them the suffrage shows a 
weakened opinion in their favour. The debate on the 
Disabilities Bill afforded, as usual, room for much good 
humoured banter, which could not offend even the 
weakest of that earnest-minded feminine band of 
seekers after political rights. It afforded, too, scope 
for the weakest of all possible arguments, such as the 
Attorney-General derives from the absence of the Salic 
law in this kingdom, arguments which the best of that 
earnest-minded band would repudiate, we think, as 
readily as any of the keenest male opponents of the 
measure. The ladies will not be offended at being 
reminded that the Augustan age does not derive its 
title from any lady of the name of Augusta, but from 
the Roman Emperor Augustus, nor will they entertain 
vindictive feelings against that degraded member of 
their sex who told the Attorney-General for Ireland 
that he might be better employed than in advocating 
women’s rights. But the debate was chiefly remark- 


able for the recantations which were made during its 





a 
progress: four gentlemen who had voted in favour of 
the Bill on the last occasion that it was before Paria. 
ment, now confessed their changed sentiments openly 
and voted against it. Further reflection and wider 
experience have brought new light to their minds, as it 
often does on other subjects, besides women’s rights 
though courage is not always present to face an 
adverse argument and avow a change of opinion. We 
can scarcely admit of doubt that these desertions have 
been caused in some, if not in a great measure, by the 
conduct of the ladies themselves: the part that some 
ladies have taken in the discussion on the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, assuming a prominence with regard to 
a subject which every delicate mind would shrink from 
approaching unless urged by absolute duty, has dis- 
gusted some of their patrons ; but the apathy of women 
in general towards the subject, and the consequent 
belief that the movement is the result of the activity 
of a small band of agitators has induced more to 
disbelieve in the existence of a grievance. It is true 
that petitions very numerously signed have been pre- 
sented to Parliament in favour of the Bill, but on what 
subject we should like to ask, would it not be possible 
to procure signatures to a petition alleging a grievance, 
and demanding a remedy? We confess to having very 
little faith in petitions as representing the real opinion 
and wishes of any class from which they emanate: the 
ease with which most persons can be induced to sign 
any paper on the purport of which they can have only 
the vaguest ideas, and the facility with which most 
people (not to say women only) are influenced by the 
appeal of the first energetic person who addresses 
them, make petitions, except in special cases, valueless 
as indications of general or healthy opinion. We do 
not believe that a tithe of the signers of these peti- 
tions have ever considered what is the ground on which 
a demand for the suffrage is based by the advocates of 
the measure which has been just defeated, whether it 
is the same as, or different from, that on which it is 
granted to other members of the community, or 
whether in seeking a remedy for what may be a 
grievance and a hardship to a few they are not 
demanding what may much more endanger the welfare 
of the many. Now, no one of the opponents of the 
Women’s Disabilities Bill has any desire (as far as we 
have heard) that the study of politics should be inter- 
dicted to women; there is some plausibility in the 
contention of those who oppose the admission of 
women to the study and practice of medicine on the 
ground that feminine delicacy and modesty must 
vanish when brought in contact with such subjects as 
are necessarily deait with by the medical faculty; we 
do not agree with such reasons; we do not find that 
medical men are coarser-minded than the members of 
other professions; we have never heard that those 
ladies who have studied medicine (and there are not 4 
few instances now to judge from) have lost those 
feminine qualities which rendered them admirable 
before their attention had been drawn to medical 
science. At any rate, this cannot be said of the study 
of politics, to enquire how the welfare of a commu: 
nity may be promoted by the act of Government Is 4 
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study, when carefully and honestly pursued, the ten- 
dency of which will be admitted to be to strengthen 
rather than weaken the mind employed upon it. We 
would put no check on the study of politics, though at 
present we do not see that there is any very general 
favour for it amongst women. The rather noisy 
demonstrations of a few politically-inclined ladies give 
a false colour to the silence of the domestic or other- 
wise-occupied many. Female education must be much 
altered and improved, and the habits of women much 
changed before politics become generally interesting to 
the sex. When politics become the topic of conver- 
sation in the drawing-room in that half-hour during 
which the gentlemen are supposed to be finishing their 
wine in the dining-room, and servants, children, and 
Le Follet are thrown into the background, the revo- 
lution which should precede the passing of the 
Women’s Disabilities Bill will be well nigh complete. 
But if the study of politics is laudable and allowable, 
is the desire to put the study into practice to be con- 
demned? By no means. The proper fruit of all 
study is practice ; to be the possessor of a strong opinion 
on practical politics, and to be at the same time without 
the power of giving it effect is a position which any one 
may be justified in attempting to remedy. But are 
politically-inclined ladies in this position? It is true 
that the having the power to vote for a member of 
Parliament is a very direct way of giving effect to the 
political opinions of the possessor of the vote, if he or 
she happens to have such opinions, but it must be 
remembered that it is also a very efficient means for 
giving effect to opinions, of the meaning and effect of 
which the possessor of the vote has no notion. And 
here, indeed, lies, we think, the true argument against 
the present admission of women to the suffrage. It 
must be perfectly obvious that in the present state 
of political intelligence of women the great mass 
will be driven to any considerations rather than con- 
siderations for the welfare of the State to guide them 
in the exercise of their voting power. The majority 
of the respectable portion, and especially the county 
portion, will vote as their clergyman tells them ; and, 
unconsciously it may be, but most certainly we think 
that influence which soothes the troubles of so many 


Spinsters, transacts their financial business, and sup- 


plies them generally with thought enough to carry 
them through life, will also guide them in the choice of 
a candidate to represent them in Parliament. This 
would, perhaps, tend to establish and strengthen a 
Conservative Government, for it is not difficult to see 
in which of the political camps women led by clerics 
would range themselves. But however much we may 
wish for a Conservative administration, it is not thus 
we would see it come or upheld. Ifa particular set of 
opinions are to govern the country, they will only do so 
successfully when they are the opinions of the thinking 
Majority of its population. A conservative minority of 
men, supported by a subservient mass of women, would 
be much more likely to produce revolution than a 
Stable government. It is for this reason, then, that the 
passing such a Bill as that which has recently been 
thrown out of the House of Commons would, to a great 





extent, throw political power into the hands of those 
who are ignorant how to use it, and are unwilling to 
demand it, that we object to women’s suffrage. But is 
this an answer to those highly-instructed, eager, 
political enthusiasts of the female sex who are leading 
the movement, and who are as capable of forming cor- 
rect judgments on political capacity as the most honest 
male voter? Is their successful study of politics to be 
without any practical effect? The answer is that they, 
like all pioneers of great movements, must suffer some- 
what until they have dragged up the dead weight hang- 
ing on them to their own level. But as long as the 
press and the platform are open to them, and both are 
not seldom, and often very ably, used by women now-a- 
days, they cannot be said to be entirely without means 
of giving effect to their opinions. The wail of the lady 
who sees her gardener exercising his franchise while 
she herself has to remain a mere looker-on at the 
political contest in her neighbourhood, does seem to 
point to an anomaly. But the game has been played 
once of giving power first and educating the donees of 
the power afterwards. Education is now making ener- 
getic endeavours to replace the horse and cart which 
were displaced by the last Reform Bill into their proper 
positions. It is not worth while playing that game 
over again. If the suffrage is ever to come to them, 
women must wait patiently, and in the meantime let 
those who are intellectually fit devote their attention 
to leavening that great mass who are intellectually unfit 
to join in the government of the country. 

It must be confessed that buoyancy of spirit is not 
wanting to the ladies and their male coadjutors who 
are fanning this movement: their recent defeat has 
in no way depressed them, for, from the tone of the 
meetings held since the fatal Wednesday morning, one 
might suppose there was a victory to celebrate rather 
than a disaster to lament. Their tactics, too, betoken 
rather the carelessness of success than the caution of 
defeat. Why should they alienate the sympathies of 
married ladies by telling them, as one lady is reported 
to have done at the somrée at the Westmin$ter Palace 
Hotel, that they could never be admitted into a suffrage 
Bill, for marrying, since their ignorance was hopeless 
and incurable? Why should they show contempt for 
the men who, for the present at any rate, have power 
in their hands? But the most remarkable of ladies 
who have recently exhibited themselves is she who 
avows a preference for principles to furniture. This 
ardent politician refused the payment of her taxes as 
she had no voice in their imposition, and allowed her 
furniture to be taken in execution. It is satisfactory to 
find that not more than two ladies were roused to 
enthusiasm by the narration of this spirited conduct, 
and these two could not refrain from shaking hands 
with the speaker, and congratulating her on the loss of 
her furniture and the retention of her principles. 

These three ladies, if not more, have yet to learn 
that legislators are not exempt from the obligation of 
obeying the laws of the country, and that those who 
would have a share in government should show at least 
that they have learnt the primary lesson of obedience 
to constituted authority without compulsion. 
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REVIEWS. 


Norte on “ Tue Doe,” by Idstone. Wich illustration 
by George Earl. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.— 
We much regret that in our last impression an error 
occurred in our favourable notice of a book by so high an 
authority as Idstone. It was stated that a portion of the 
work had been published before, but we find that the whole 
of the contents are entirely original. 








Glitter and Gold. By Horace Fietp, B.A. London: 
Longmans. 1872. 


General readers of fiction rarely prefer a novel with a 
purpose, and if we gauge their tastes aright, this ‘‘ Glitter 
and Gold” will not form an exception to their rule. Its 
purpose is to hold up to admiration “ spiritual marriage ” 
—i.e., so far as we can make it out, a bond of love to be 
paid up hereafter between a young man in full vigour of 
health and energy, and a sick, shadowy, invalid girl, who 
knows as well as her lover does that she is not long for 
this world—and to controvert the scriptural statement that 
in Heaven they neither marry nor are given in marriage. 
The “ glitter” in the volume before us is represented by a 
showy, pretentious, over-reaching carpet manufacturer, 
misnamed Truman, who shoots himself to avoid exposure 
of his imminent bankruptcy at the end of the second book, 
and whose household and employés generally are a fast, 
showy, unreal lot of simpletons or swindlers, as the case 
may be. ‘The “ gold” stands for Ernest Heath, sister’s 
son to Truman, who is a false friend to him, and has been 
cheated by him before the story begins, and Grace Thorn- 
ton, the spiritual bride, who is all very well so long as she 
advocates, and encourages, and finances, parish schools, 
and rural fétes, and treats for the carpet weavers, &c., but 
of whom we sadly weary when she, over and over again, 
goes off at a tangent into extempore prayers for the 
astonishment of her spiritual betrothed. It is just possible 
that these prayers might suggest an idea of variety to the 
archbishops and bishops who, from time immemorial, have 
been unequal to the task of composing readable special 
prayers, but really they are not the sort of padding for a 
novel, nor do we quite see that they are well-timed in the 
midst of even “ spiritual” love-making. There is a class 
of characters midway between the “ golden” lad and lass, 
Grace and Ernest—to whom, we suppose, a clever and 
cracky Scotchman, Hardiside, must be added—and the 
‘* glitter” lot, which comprises Truman’s scapegrace son, 
Geoffrey ; a roguish lawyer or agent, Bromsgrove; and a 
very unspiritual daughter, Amelia Truman, who sets her 
cap very openly at Ernest. This mid-class is composed 
of arather wretched old carpet manufacturer, Grace’s father, 
John Thornton, who is always saying ‘“ Dearie! dearie! 
dearie!” and once breaks out into the ejaculation, ‘“* Mosh! 
mosh! mosh!” as to which last we should like to ask our 
readers for an interpretative note; a common-sense Dr. 
Grame, who is Ernest’s best friend, and some three or 
four plain-sailing mediocrities, who are so seldom brought 
in that we don’t get the proportion of earth which, artisti- 
cally, ought to have been interposed between heaven and 
hell. As to plot, the interest, such as it is, of the story 
turns upon the schemes of the two rival carpet manufac- 
turers of Crowtaire to perfect some model loom, and to get 
possession, nilly willy, of poor Hardiside, who is driven 
mad in the struggle. At the opening of the first book we 


had a hope of better things, for the entrance of Ernest 





into Truman’s park, the casual encounter with Geoffrey 
and his friend therein, and the proposal of these two to 
turn a schoolroom into a nursery for pheasants, are told 
not without some humour, though there is palpable exag. 
geration about it. Nor, indeed, can it be said that 
anywhere in the volume there is a lack of sensation, for the 
spiriting away of Hardiside to a lunatic asylum with false 
certificates, the tragic death of Truman, and two or three 
other such incidents disclose the secret that the author 
knows pretty well that he cannot keep up the book's 
interest upon “spiritual courtship” alone. But, after all, 
this latter, or nothing, is the be-all-and-end-all of “ Glitter 
and Gold,” and candour bids us say that it is trashy, 
trumpery, and unreal. We cannot conceive any possible 
good that could come to any single man or woman, sick or 
whole, from such maudlin sentimentality. Here, for in- 
stance, is a specimen of the sort of thing that goes on 
between Ernest and Grace, when the latter is hard at 
death’s door, and when it is quite a settled thing between 
them that their marriage is not to be one of this world, but 
to be put off to the next— 

‘‘And Ernest threw himself on the couch to clasp Grace’s knees, 

when she rose as quickly into his arms, and he clasped her about the 
waist and kissed her, adding as he leant back and, holding her from 
him, gazed at her, “* Wonderful bride of God, my union with whom to 
become real and everlasting hereafter, shining back thence, makes the 
daily earth alive with all the labours of Heaven.”—p. 270. 
Surely the saints are a little more effusive and demonstra- 
tive, if this is the style of their wooing, than ordinary 
work-a-day sinners. Indeed, we are sorry to say that, 
though the author is evidently in love with his chef d'euvre, 
Grace Thornton, he has not succeeded in convincing us 
that she is altogether pure spirit, even at the very end of 
her mortal history. Like less perfect sisters, she has a 
strong leaven of the dog of the manger about her, when 
Amelia lays snares to catch the earthly love, which she 
professed to think too sublunary for herself. She takes off 
her spiritual marriage ring in a pet, expresses herself in as 
cross a way as so well-governed a temper would allow, and 
plainly shows us that if there is such a sublime state as 
spiritual marriage on earth, there is also such a thing as 
‘spiritual jealousy.” On the whole—even after Grace has 
died beautifully, and Ernest, at the fall of the curtain, 1s 
saying ‘‘ Bless you, my children” to the village schools 
and young people who are going to have a cricket match on 
the birth-day of his sainted bride in Heaven, and the rival- 
ries of Crowtaire have come to an end, and the perfect 
state to which Mr. Horace Field, B.A., majestically alludes 
in his preface, appears to be in a fair way for realisation— 
we cannot help being of the opinion of one of the very few 
sensible men to whom this story has introduced us, “ Can 
that trashy talk of spiritual marriage really be affecting the 
brain of a practical man, a graduate in mathematics, an 
adept in the differential calculus, a student of the positive 
sciences, and so wonderful a mechanician and practical 
manager ? "—(p. 311.) 

We ought not to be so uncharitable as to doubt the 
author’s good intentions in writing such a book as this, but 
still less ought our charity to seal the lips which open spon- 
taneously to express the strong and urgent conviction that 
no good or wholesome result can follow it. We want more 
reality, more bone and muscle, more true adaptation to the 
world we live in, and a very much less morbid sentimen- 
tality than Mr. Horace Field gives us in his unnatural 
story. Compared with the great fault, which has called 
forth our strong opinion, a minor one, as to punctuation, 
might seem too trivial to mention, but we may as well say; 
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before we finish our notice, that, from beginning to end, 
stops are left oxt in the most vexatious way. The heroine, 
Grace, when her lover is most devoted, is made to say 
«Faithless Mr. Heath!” not at all because she wishes to 
accuse him of garavanting, but because the author couldn’t 
put a comma, or a note of interrogation, at the word 
“faithless,” which the young lady took up from the other 
interlocutor’s last sentence, the tenor of which was some 
gneral religious observation. Again, she says to her 
father, “‘ You have sold papa!” words which the omission 
ofa stop led us to hope she had addressed to her hero in 
token of a determination to marry Ernest in earnest and to 
o and live with him. Alas! they only meant, “ You 
have sold (the patent) have you, Papa?” 
The book is brimful of such errors. 
suppose, is above corrections of the press. 


Among the Huts in Egypt. By M. L. Wuarety. 
London: Seeley and Co. 

It has not often been our lot to meet with a book that 
has more completely and agreeably disappointed our expec- 
tations than ‘‘Among the Huts.” Miss Whately was 
formerly known for the extreme bitterness of her views 
against everything that she thought to be connected in how- 
ever, remote a way with what she would call “ Popery.” 
Itis hardly too much to say that if one had admired the 
spring because the trees were green, she would have 
warned us that green was the Irish colour, and that Ireland 
was a Popish land, and that therefore we should not be so 
enthusiastic in favour of spring. Change of scene, how- 
ever, seems to have made her aware that there are other 
enemies to be fought besides ‘‘ Papists,” and we now find 
her settled in Egypt, and doing a good work there, in 
which we heartily wish her good speed. Her present work 
isnot only of great value as a missionary record, but also 
as giving a description of Egyptian manners and customs, 
especially of those amongst whom she labours so‘ ener- 
getically—the lower orders. Her descriptions are so 
graphic that there is no need for her to apologise for call- 
ing them “ photographic sketches.” On the contrary, we 
are grateful to her for an expression which so well describes 
them. A number of (actual) photographs illustrate, not 
inappropriately, these very readable pages, from which we 
extract two accounts—the one of a wedding, and the other 
of a fair :— 

The Moslem weddings are conducted in the day-time ; that is to say, 
the actual ceremony of bringing the bride and bridegroom before the 
Mollah, and reading some paper in presence of witnesses. A procession 
through the streets precedes this, which is always a grand affair even 
among the poor, as neighbours and friends are assembled, and walk 
after the canopy which is held over the bride; a band of music, in 
which the native drunt has the pre-eminence, accompanies the troop, 
and mingles its joyous, though rather discordant sounds, with the shrill 
but sweet zagareet of the women (a peculiar sound made in the throat 
tesembling small bells, and exceedingly difficult to imitate by anyone 
hot early accustomed to it). The canopy held over the bride is of red 
silk fastened to four poles, and she walks within it surrounded by her 
mother and older female friends, while the bridesmaids, generally mere 
children, sometimes so young as to be unveiled, walk or skip in front 
of her; they are always drsssed in red or pink, the quality and material 
according to their means.” 

“One village market that we visited was held under a large grove of 
palms, which is just outside its clusters of mud-built dwellings. The 
beauty of the scene was indescribable; the flickering shade of that 
feathery foliage, and the bright sun of Egyptian February gave a charm 
tothe groups of villagers and shepherds accompanied by their flocks, 
that must be seen to be understood. 

_ “The older peasants, in large turbans of white or crimson, crouched 
sunny spots, smoking and chatting over their bargains; and veiled 
Women (their faces very rarely, however, hidden) flitted about, their 
dark-coloured dress relieved by their flashing silver bracelets and bright 
ted coral necklaces, and golden coins or antique jewels like little fishes, 
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hung in profusion round the necks of those who possessed some little 
wealth. The poorer ones were content with coloured glass or white 
shells. 

‘The people are by nature very lively and talkative, full of little 
jokes, and also easily excited to quarrels, so that the scene was 
extremely animated. The cattle were not penned up, but, gentle as 
most cattle in Egypt are, walked quietly about in the midst of the 
sellers of cotton, cloth, wool, tobacco, butter, salt curds, and such 
things; while, on little mats spread before them on the ground, other 
vendors disposed of cheap ornaments (such as are chiefly bought for 
children), besides handkerchiefs, sugar, coffee, and silk and thread for 
sewing. Some of the women, though roughened by exposure and field- 
work, were very fine-looking, and but few hid their faces in the shroud- 
ing ‘ burko,’ or black face-veil universal in the towns.” 


The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Translated 
from the French of the Abbé Orsini, by the Very Rev. 
F. C. Husensetu, D.D. London: R. Washbourne. 


There are few who would be likely to deny that the sub- 
ject before us might be the theme of a highly interesting 
work, and that it is capable of being illustrated in a way 
superior to that in which any other sacred subject could be 
illustrated, because the Old Masters, though none of them 
could satisfy us with pictures of the Saviour, have left us 
many such exquisite paintings of the Madonna. We can- 
not, however, compliment the Abbé Orsini either on the 
choice of paintings, the engravings of which he has placed 
in his pages, or on the execution of these engravings them- 
selves. It would be hard to name any two paintings of the 
Blessed Virgin more lovely than—if as much so as—the 
Madonna di San Sisto, and Murillo’s Assumption. Neither 
finds a place in this work. To turn to the letter-press, the 
work shows very great research, and to our mind its most 
attractive part is the beginning of the book, where the 
writer gives an account of many curious old legends in 
various countries, differing in important details, but each 
pointing clearly to a Saviour who was to be born of a pure 
Virgin. This portion may be read with interest by many 
who will differ very widely from much else that they will 
find here. The Life itself is, as might be supposed—when 
the Bible with a marked and unmistakeable purpose, as it 
seems to us, tells us so little touching the Blessed Virgin's 
life—compiled from old traditions and legends. 

Controversially the book is utterly valueless, for the very 
simple reason that it ignores the opinions of non-Roman- 
ists. At the same time we must admit that we should 
have much preferred to see the translation alone, and with- 
out the additions by which the translator has enlarged its 
bulk. On the title-page, after the name of the book, we 
read, ‘‘ To which is appended Letters Apostolic concerning 
the Dogmatic Definition of the Immaculate Conception.” 
This, however, may have been a slip of the pen. The 
mistakes, however, do not end here, for on looking for the 
Apostolic Letters we find but one of them, ard as we can- 
not for a moment suppose that Provost Husenbeth is 
ignorant of the fact that Littere Apostolice is not to be 
translated Letters Apostolic, but an Apostolic Letter, we 
find it difficult to acquit him of the charge of great care- 
lessness. In this latter portion of the book, Bishop Hall's 
often-quoted observation concerning the Blessed Virgin is 
appealed to, as if it expressed ‘exactly, though uncon- 
sciously, both the doctrine and the practice of the Catholic 
Church.” With every wish to steer clear of controversy, 
we cannot but say that we believe that no unprejudiced 
person would refuse to endorse Bishop Hall’s remark, and 
at the same time say that the belief that the Virgin was born 
without the taint of original sin really amounts to the very 
thing that Bishop Hall objects to, i.c., to deifying her. 
Again, with no more information than is here afforded, 
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readers might suppose that the authorities of the Roman 
Church were absolutely unanimous in their view as to the 
advisability of the Immaculate Conception being made a 
dogma at the time at which it was so made. We should 
not be sorry to know for a certainty whether we are not 
correct in our belief that a majority of the bishops returned 
answers unfavourable to the promulgation of the dogma. 





Seventeen Years in the Yoruba Country. Memorials 
of Mrs. HinpERER. London: Seeley and Co. 


No candid person can deny that much of the prejudice 
against missions that is to be heard of so frequently 
amongst those who say that home-work is the more im- 
portant of the two callings (which, by the way, we never 
heard of any missionary denying) arose from the exag- 
gerated accounts that were so common a few years back. | 
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Nor can it be gainsaid that very many biographies have | 
been placed before the public of very excellent people, but 
at the time not remarkable in any other way. We can 
confidently say that this work is neither spoilt by exagger- 
ation, nor is it the life of an ordinary woman. Mré. Hin- 
derer appears to have shown whilst quite a child her eager 
desire to lead a useful life, and this desire was greatly 
helped on by her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham, of 
Lowestoft Vicarage, in whose house she passed many 
years. In 1852 she married the Rev. David Hinderer, a 
German connected with the Church Missionary Society, 
with whom she set sail for Africa on the 16th of December 
of that year. Scarcely had they landed before she was 
seized with the fever that so constantly attacks Europeans | 
in West Africa. On reaching Abeokuta she had a second 
and worse attack, and others of the missionary party were 








also seized with fever. Thence they proceeded to Ibadan 
which she thus describes :— : 

“Ibadan, like other Yoruba towns, while nominally subject to a king 
who resides at Oyo, is in fact an independent state, governed by its own 
chiefs, and claiming tribute and military service from many smaller 
towns, in virtue of the protection which it affords them. Highest among 
its rulers is the Bale, or civil chief, who conducts the affairs of the 
government. Next to him, and almost his equal, is the head war-chief: 
and these together sit in judgment on criminals charged with grave 
offences, and likewise settle important cases of dispute between man 
and man. Below these are a number of inferior chiefs, who, besides 
having rank in the army, act as magistrates in their respective districts 
of the town, and decide all except the most weighty matters for the 
people. Their services are rewarded by-fees, to which they do not 
scruple to add bribes; and by tribute money, paid by the subject towns, 
The chiefs have extensive farms, which are cultivated by their slaves 
whom they sometimes number by hundreds, but who are generally 
treated with kindness, and often possess little plots of ground adjoining 
their master’s property, on which they work when the comparatively 
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(From “ Seventeeu Years in the Yoruba Couniry.”) 


light day's task is done. Thus in course of time many are enabled to 
redeem themselves. Others of the slaves are employed by their masters 
in trading, and they are so implicitly trusted, that they are sent out on 
expeditions which involve an absence of several months at a time, and 
return when their commission has been fulfilled. Others, again, are 
“‘war-boys,” on whose ready service the chiefs can rely in any of their 
schemes of pillage or kidnapping.” 

We much regret that want of space prevents our giving 
more details regarding the successful labours of herself and 
her husband amongst a race so many of whose hearts they 
won, and of whose good as well as bad qualities she tells 
much in her journals and letters to friends. After many 
troubles from sickness and war, and after two hasty visits 
to England, which ill health compelled them to pay, they 
finally left Ibadan in 1869, and not long after their return 
she was taken from the many friends to whom she was en- 
deared. Quite irrespectively of the importance attaching 
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to the work as a missionary record, this book is very attrac- 
tive reading, owing to the accounts it gives of an interest- 
ing country and people. Archdeacon Hone has well per- 
formed his task as editor, and we are sure all who read the 
work will join in his thanks to Mr. Hinderer for overcoming 
his at first not unnatural reluctance to the publication of 
letters and journals never meant to be printed. There are 
several woodcuts, and the frontispiece is a likeness of Mrs. 


Hinderer’s noble countenance. 


No Sect in Heaven and other Poems. London: 
Provost and Co. 


What is a critic to say when he knows that at least half 
a million of people differ from him entirely? The Messrs. 
Provost, whose word is as good as their bond, assure us | 
that nearly that number of the poem that gives its name | 
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RUSTIC BRIDGE IN THE TJEBU COUNTRY, 


Its subject is treated in a very readable, lively style, and 
its lessons are enforced not in a dictatorial manner, but 
with much humour and a goodly array of appropriate 
anecdotes. In these days of ‘‘ Woman's Rights” and of 
education for women, which very frequently seems to 
mean the teaching them a little of everything except what 
is likely to prove of real use to them, it is very pleasant to 
come across a piece of sound common sense like the 
following :—‘‘ Unless a woman is acquainted to a certain 
extent with the sciences of bake-ology, boil-ology, make- 
ology, stitch-ology, and mend-ology, it will soon be evident 
that she is out of her element.” This is proved by the 
example of a young woman who gave as a reason for her 
husband’s dinner not being ready the fact that she had 
been all the morning plucking the hair off a rabbit, and 
had not been able to finish her task by the time he reached 
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(From “ Seventeen Years in the Yoruba Country.) 


tothis volume have been sold, and that the others have 
been very favourably received. They go on to speak of | 
“the poetic beauty of its language, and the sweet charity 
breathing in its every line, finding its response in the 
hearts of thousands.” We can at least confess that we | 
are not one amongst those thousands. The ‘“ sweet 
charity" seems to us to consist in hitting out right and left 
against Churchmen, Quakers, Wesleyans, &c., &c. The 
best that we can say of the poems that follow is that they 
are not equally fruitful in this sweet charity. Touching 
paper, type, and binding, the book deserves high praise. 


Happy Homes, and How to Make Them. By T. 
W. Kirton. London: Kempster and Co. 


This little book contains a great deal of sensible advice 
touching husbands and wives, and their respective duties. 








home. The book is nicely bound, and has several en- 
gravings. 


The Death of Lucretius. 
don: Provost and Co. 


Mr. Shield in his preface disclaims any idea of com- 
peting with the Laureate. Such a disavowal would seem 
wholly unnecessary from the mere fact of each of them 
having written on the same subject, even had they viewed 
that subject from the same stand-point. So far from this 
being the case, however, that the writer goes so far as to 
say that ‘‘ the subjects of the two poems, though nominally 
one, are utterly distinct.” Mr. Shield supposes Lucretius 
to have been delighted at his conversion to Epicureanism, 
and to have written his famous poem when in raptures 
with philosophy which had gained his allegiance. Seeing 
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after a time the barrenness of materialism, he is smitten 
with despair, and destroys himself. The philtre given him 
by Lucilia is an innocent one, but not knowing to what 
cause to ascribe his death, she attributes it to that. As, 
however, Mr. Shield in his poem writes— 


‘* With that he plunged his dagger in his side,” 


it seems impossible that Lucilia could have been in igno- 
rance of the cause of his death. This, however, is not a 
very important error, and it is only Mr. Shield’s due to 
allow that some of his verses are spirited. 


Private Book for Goldsmiths. 
London: J. C. Hotten. 


This is a book of useful alloys and memoranda for gold- 
smiths and jewellers. We learn from the preface that it is 
compiled from notes made by the author from the papers 
of one of the largest and most eminent manufacturing 
goldsmiths and jewellers in this country, and as this firm 
is now no longer in existence, and the author is at present 
engaged in some Other undertaking, he now offers to the 
public the benefit of his experience, and, in so doing, he 
begs to state that all the alloys given in these pages may 
be confidentially relied on as being thoroughly practicable. 
In this little work we find a table of different qualities of 
gold, directions for dry-colouring, notes on melting and 
refining, directions to insure gold rolling well and to collect 
gold lost in colouring, and much information that must be 
very useful to the practical jeweller. 


Jewish Literature and Modern Education. Lon- 
don: Tribner and Co. 


If it be a creditable and ingenious work to have collected 
the old and often-refuted charges made by notorious in- 
fidels against the Bible, and to have put them together ina 
small work of great plausibility, we must congratulate the 
author of this work on his success. Of its grosser 
calumnies and blasphemies we have no wish to give any 
examples, but from its lesser ones we will quote a few 
words touching David— 

‘« Old age and infirmity wrought no amendment in the truculent spirit 
of David ; a spirit so truculent as to make it morally impossible that he 
could really have been the author of any of those psalms which in after 
ages it pleased his countrymen to ascribe to him; excepting only, 
perhaps, the more ferocious of them. He has been called ‘the Byron 
of the Bible,’ which, after what has just been stated, seems exceedingly 
unfair to Byron.” 


Where the author makes a réchauffée of the old, well-known 
Tom Paine objections, he has certainly shown some skill 
in crowding a great deal into a small space, and thus 
making his pages a multum in parvo of malignant igno- 
rance that would pass itself off for originality. When he 
adduces instances of his own in support of his views, they 
remind us of nothing so much as one of Bishop Colenso’s 
arguments, viz., that the Bible account of the Exodus 
was incredible, because on one occasion there was a false 
alarm of Kaffirs, and he found some difficulty in getting his 
househcld together. The work is very clearly an attack 
against the Bible under the guise of an argument to prove 
its unfitness for reading in schools. On one point we are 
quite willing to say that on very different grounds we quite 
agree with the author’s objection to having the Bible read 
without note or comment. We should, however, base our 
objection to this being done on the clear and unmistakeable 
teaching of the Bible itself. Nevertheless, we think that 
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the old principle is never to be lost sight of—Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. 


Dawn to Noon. Poems by Viorer Fane. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1872. 


Very few of the numerous volumes of poems that appear 
now-a-days display any originality either of ideas or work. 
manship, but they reproduce more or less faithfully the 
manner of one or more of the principal modern poets. As 
Mr. Tennyson sings, alluding to his numerous imitators,— 


London: 


** All can raise the flowers 
Now they have got the seed.” 


The present volume belongs to the class above-men. 
tioned; the lines are smooth and polished, but we look in 
vain for any trace of genius or inspiration, and ideas and 
similes that have become common property are reproduced 
in lines and verses which at every turn remind us of some 
greater original. 

The poems are short and slight, and the volume is dedi- 
cated in glowing, though somewhat mysterious terms 

** To him, 
Love of life! dearest of my desires ! 


The one who kindled in my breast those fires 
Which neither time nor tide can dull or dim.” 


This gentleman is addressed throughout the volume in 
varying strains of tenderness, sometimes with reproach for 
his coldness, sometimes with expressions of gratitude for 
his love, sometimes in verses which call up reminiscences 
of ‘Locksley Hall” or “(In Memoriam,” sometimes in 
verses which suggest Mr. Swinburne. We quote a stanza 
from one of the latter class of poems, which will serve as 
a fair specimen of the whole :— 
‘“* The hours that we have pass’d together 
Would scarcely make one golden year, 
One golden year of sunny weather 
*Midst other years of darkness drear, 
Though, spread upon the grass, our kisses 
Would warm a space as broad as this is 
From there to here!” 


Such verses as these may have been a pleasure to the 
authoress to write, and possibly agreeable to the hero 
addressed, but they are scarcely worth publishing for the 
general reader. Indeed, we consider the publication of 
poems of the class to which the present belong as both ill- 
judged and unnecessary. If the lover to whom the book is 
dedicated has any real existence, if the poems really 
express the true sentiments of the writer’s heart, then we 
think that it is ill-judged to expose such feelings to public 
notice, and that the verses should be kept secret from any 
other eyes than those of the persons immediately con- 
cerned. But if, on the other hand, the person addressed 
is ideal or fictitious, then, we think, that it is perfectly un- 
necessary to publish poems which are merely feeble 
shadows of some of the great masterpieces of modern 


poetry. 
Church Seasons. London: William Macintosh. 


It is to be hoped that this work will not stop at the 
present edition. The papers of which it is composed 
originally appeared as tracts, but having been made up 
into a volume, have now reached a fourth edition. Speak- 
ing generally, we may say that it neither goes beyond, nor 
falls short of, the sober doctrine and practice of the Church 
of England, and therefore most heartily we wish it success. 
We do not, however, think that the book would be the 
worse for a little more care here and there respecting some 
of its statements. We may take as an example the very 
| first sentence—“ The two greatest festivals of the Christian 
Church are Christmas and Easter.” We venture to ques- 
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tion the correctness of this, and to claim for Ascension 
Day at least the second place amongst Christian festivals. 

in, we think that the writer has made a mistake in 
placing “All Saints’ Day” and “ Harvest Festivals ” 
amongst the principal seasons. If he intended to omit 
saints altogether, it would have been more consistent to 
omit a mention of them collectively on All Saints’ Day ; or, 
if he intended to give saints’ days a place among festivals, 
he should, we think, have mentioned each saint’s day 
separately. These, however, are but minor blemishes in a 
most excellent and practical work. 

We see that it is stated that “This work has been 
printed by water power at the St. Martha Printing Works, 
Chilworth, Surrey. These works are the first in this 
country where water power has been applied to the art of 
printing.” If the little book is a fair specimen of the way 
in which this is accomplished, we prophesy its being 
extensively used in future. 

A Colonist on the Colonial Question. By Joun 
MatuHews, of Toronto, Canada. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 


Macaulay used to complain of the lack of interest dis- 
played by the House of Commons, and of Englishmen in 
general, in Indian affairs. He might have said the same 
with equal truth about Colonial affairs. And yet, what 
would England be without India and without her Colonies ? 
In the words of a master historian she would be “ reduced 
totwo islands, oppressed with debt, eaten up by paupers, 
importing a third of their substance from foreign countries 
in foreign bottoms.” 

Although the subject of the relations of England to her 
Colonial possessions has for a time given way to the more 
immediate pressure of other political questions, yet sooner 
or later it must come up again, and sooner or later the 
questions which it involves will have to be decided. In 
the meantime, it is the duty of all wise and patriotic 
statesmen to study this important subject while yet it can 
be approached in a spirit comparatively calm and dis- 
passionate. It must always be remembered that the 
connection between us and the Colonies when once 
severed can never be restored, and that, consequently, 
the gravest responsibility will rest on those who have to 
decide the momentous question—whether this connection 
shall or shall not be maintained. The views of colonists 
on this question should have for Englishmen an especial 
interest. The author of this book is a Canadian, and, 
though he modestly disclaims any right to represent the 
public opinion either of Canada or of the colonies at large, 
still his ideas are those of a colonist, and as such may 
Prove instructive. Mr. Mathews begins by endeavouring 
to refute the arguments on which certain of the emancipa- 
tion theories, more particularly those expounded by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and Mr. J. S. Mill, are based; and then, 
having given various reasons for holding these theories to 
be founded, in the case of Canada at least, on fallacious 
teasoning, he propounds a seheme of Imperial Federation 
on the basis of equality of taxation for Federal expenditure, 
which he contends ‘would confer on both Fatherland and 
Colonies all the advantages of separation and connection 
Simultaneously. The earlier chapters of his book are 
devoted to the discussion of the arguments drawn from 
selfish considerations in support of the emancipation theory. 
Thus, Mr. Mathews first atiacks the argument that the 
colonies “‘don’t pay,” and therefore ought to be cut 
adrift, showing from statistics that, taking the re- 
§pective rates of individual consumption, Canada is 





proportionately a larger consumer of British exports 
than any European country, or even the United States, 
and he proceeds to argue, from this and other con- 
siderations, that the connection of the colonies with the 
mother country is advantageous to the latter from the 
purely commercial point of view. He then deals with the 
question of the relations between Canada and the mother 
country from the diplomatic, military, and financial points 
of view successively, maintaining, in opposition to theories 
often expressed elsewhere, that Canada, in the event of a 
war, and especially of a war between us and the United 
States, would be to us a source of strength and not of 
weakness, if the connection between us and Canada should 
remain unimpaired. Having combated the theory that the 
connection between the two countries is disadvantageous 
to Great Britain, Mr. Matthews next gives various reasons 
for considering that connection to be of positive advantage 
to her, and then proceeds to enunciate and develope his 
plan of Imperial Federation, enlarging on its advantages, 
and replying in detail to certain objections that have been, 
or might be, made to it. His plan is, shortly, to have a 
Federal Government, with a revenue raised by taxation 
from the entire Federation for Federal purposes, and a 
Federal Parliament, to which colonists, as well as English- 
men, should be admitted, while local self-government 
should be preserved in the colonies and mother country 
respectively. In urging the adoption of this scheme, he 
says, ‘‘ England's only difficulty with the colonies lies in 
the fact that they act as a charge on her revenue and ar- 
maments. The colonies’ only difficulty with England is 
the fact that she monopolises all the prerogatives inci- 
dental to nationality, and thus leaves them in an inferior 
position, exposed to dangers which they have no share in 
creating, and unable to bring imperial resources to the 
defence of their own peculiar interests. The application 
of the Federal system to the framework of the Imperial 
Government would at once eliminate from the relationship 
all the evils deprecated, and embrace within it all the bene- 
fits sought, on either side.” Mr. Mathews’ plan is not 
altogether new, but it has scarcely received the considera- 
tion which it deserves, and, if he succeeds in drawing 
public attention to the important questions with which he 
deals, he will have done good service both to the colonies 
and to ourselves. The views of a colonist on such ques- 
tions, when fairly and temperately expressed, as are those 
of Mr. Mathews, deserve the serious and candid consider- 
ation of Englishmen. 

Glasgow, Ancient and Modern. Vol. II. Glasgow: 

John Tweed. 

This second volume of a book that was reviewed at con- 
siderable length in these pages last October completes a 
work that will be found most useful and attractive to all 
that take an interest in the history of a city so famous as 
the subject of this work. The publisher, in his preface, 
gives a list of the writers to whom he is indebted for many 
able papers, which have considerably enhanced the value 
of the book, and tells us that, as regards illustrations, his 
work is much richer than he gave any promise in the pros- 
pectus that it should be, and than it was intended that it 
should be, when the book was begun. It would be an 
omission on our part to forget to say, with respect to the 
illustrations, that those which we here give as specimens 
are not so good as many others that are placed together at 
the commencement of the volume, but which we were 
unable to reproduce, as they are on steel, and not on wood. 
The first of these is a view of Glasgow from the Sailors’ 
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Home, which is followed by the armorial ensign of the 
City of Glasgow, after which come other views of objects 
of interest. 

The letterpress begins with a continuation of the list of 
celebrities educated in Glasgow University, p. 643. 


“‘ There were students, too, in those years who were to make names 
for themselves in the world :—Archibald Campbell Tait, the successor 
of Arnold at Rugby, now Primate of all England; Joseph Hooker, the 
foremost man among British botanists; Richardson, the favourite pupil 
of Liebig ; Cotton Mather, one of the most accurate of modern orien- 
talists; Archibald Smith of Jordanhill, afterwards Senior Wrangler at 
Cambridge, and the Expositor of the Deflection of the Mariner’s Com- 
pass; Philip Bailey, the author of ‘ Festus;’ James Hamilton, whose 
memory will ever be green in the hearts of English Presbyterians; 
Perrot and Lamont, Halley, Blackburn, and Morell Mackenzie. Dukes 
and Earls can be reckoned 
among its Chancellors, from the 
Marquis of Hamilton in 1642, 
downwards. 

“In her Common Hall, some 
of the greatest orators, poets, 
and Statesmen whom history 
can boast of, delivered their in- 
augural Rectorial address. Her 
students have listened to the 
polished sentences of Jeffrey, 
the impetuous eloquence of 
Brougham, the modest, manly 
utterances of Tom Campbell 
(born in the High-street), the 
scholarly address of Mackin- 
tosh, the measured rhetoric of 
Peel, the swelling periods of 
Macaulay, the laboured, but 
splendid diction of Lytton, and 
the sturdy common sense of 
Stanley, and many more. 








enliven the descriptions which they accompany, and wood. 
cuts abound. It is a matter of course that the former 
volume would, in one sense, be the more interesting of the 
two, as raturally a general view of the history of Glasgow 
would be found in it. The greater part of the volume 
before us is taken up with accounts of particular portions 
of the city, with many of which only Glasgowites are 
familiar. Few, however, will read of the rise and sources 
of “the noble Clyde,” and of the improvements in that 
river, without interest, and we can confidently Say the 
same with respect to much else, especially the description 
of the Gorbals, the commerce and manufactures of the 
city, an account of the local press, and much other matter 





too abundant for us to particularise. We must, however, 
find room for the follow. 
ing :— 





“In taking a view of the old 
domestic manners of our ances. 
tors, we find chat in 1740, the 

;  dwelling-houses of the higher 
classes of citizens contained 
only one public room, a dining. 
room, and even that was only 
used when they had company; 
the family, at other times, 
eating in a bed-room. Enter- 
tainments were few and simple ; 
and the dinner hour was one 
o'clock. The husband went to 
business after dinner, and the 
wife gave tea at four o'clock 
to her female friends. This 
meal was termed the four 
hours. Shopkeepers locked 

‘| their shops during the break- 





Burke, perhaps the greatest 
‘orator of all time, was so 
affected by the novelty of the 
sight of so many _ students 
when he came to deliver his 
rectorial address, that, after 
stammering through a sentence 
or so he abruptly stopped, 
alleging courteously that he had 
never before addressed so 
learned an audience.” 


The excellence of Glas- 
gow whiskey makes us 
believe in the authenticity 
of the story we extract, fi} 
though the writer does Hn) es | Be! 
not vouch for it :— 





** Another story is told equally —* 
good, though not 
authentic. It was in the good 
old days when students and 
professors mixed more with 
each other than they do now; 
and certain of the former who 
had gained prizes for their essays were being entertained to supper by 
their hospitable teacher. As it drew near to ‘ toddy time,’ a discussion 
arose as to what kind of drink a writer should take in order to strengthen 
him to encounter the throes of composition. After some talk, the pro- 
a turned to one of his young guests of rather jovial repute, and 
said— 

‘ And what drink do you take before writing your essay ?’ 

‘Whisky, sir,’ was the frank reply. 

‘ Ay, ay, James,’ was the quick retort,’ ‘and I have nae doot Esse 
takes the same case after it that it does before it.’” 


The above is one of many capital anecdotes which makes 
this portion of the book very amusing. Throughout the 
remainder may be found here and there curious stories and 
quaint sketches of local celebrities that tend greatly to | 





equally — 


OLD TENEMENT, FOOT OF HIGH STREET. 
(From “ Glasgow, Ancient and Modern.”) 





fast and dinner hours. 

; ‘* Families occasionally sup- 
ped with one another, and the 
form of the invitation was, 
‘Will you come and eat an 
egg ?’ and when it was wished 
to say that such-a-one was 
not of their society, the ex- 
pression used was that ‘ he had 
never cracked a hen’s egg in 
their house.’ The hour of sup- 
per was nine, which usually 
terminated in hard drinking, 
and gentlemen in a state of 
intoxication were, in conse- 
quence, to be met with at 

Hl most evening parties. It is 

related of a country gentle- 

man of jovially, convivial 

= habits, that, one night, when 

| returning home rather the 

worse for his liberal potations, 

= he became impressed with the 

idea that a small field, in 

which he found himself, was 

his own bedroom. He pro- 

ceeded to undress, but first 

carefully opened the gate, and put out his boots to be blacked in the 
morning.” 

‘* At this period, the people were in general religious. an¢é particularly 
strict in the observance of the Sabbath; some of them, sadeed, to an 
extent that was considered by others extravagant and fanasical. There 
were families who did not sweep or dust their houses, cid not make 
their beds, nor allow any food to be dresseed, on Sundays (Sawhaths). 
The magistrates employed what they called compurgators (better 
known, however, to the common people by the name of ‘ bum baillies’), 
to perambulate the streets during Divine Service, and seize all persons 
whom they found strolling about. These functionaries continued in 
existence till near the close of last century ; and many,are the stories 
told of the skirmishes between them and sacrilegious culprits. To see 
an individual walking slowly along the street without a Bible or Psalm- 
book in his hand was sufficient to excite. the suspicion of one of these 
officials ; and, if upon a little watching, by following him from street to 
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street, it was discovered that 
he had no particular errand 
abroad, the ‘ bum baillie ’ 
thought himself highly justi- 
fed in conveying him to the 
‘guard-house.’ We must not 
suppose, however, that the 
wercise of authority was on 
gl occasions submitted to 
with Christian meekness ; for, 
if we are to believe the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, the 
nasal organs of the ‘bum 
aillichood’ were not always 
in the highest state of preser- 
vation after a little practice 
in the ‘ craft !’” 


Of the first of the en- 
gravings, which we are 
glad to give from this 
ylume, we take the 
following account :— 


“The houses Nos. 21-27, 
High-street, represented 
above, must be pretty well 
known. It is one of the few 
buildings remaining which 
serve to convey to the exist- 
ing generation an idea of 
what was the general style of 
our street architecture at that 
period when, in the eyes of 
many an English visitor, 
Glasgow was regarded as the 
only place in Scotland which, 
in so far as her principal 
streets were concerned, could 
bear a comparison with the 
comfortable and cleanly towns 
ofthe south. Here, crowded 
at the present day with pails, 
tubs, churns, butter-moulds, 
and such articles, there re- 
mains a lingering specimer 
of the arcades or piazzas 
which had once extended 
along the basement floors of 
almost all the buildings in the 
neighbourhood of the Cross. 
Along the South side of the 
Trongate traces of the old 
piazzas may be seen; but in 
the majority of instances the 
archways have been walled 
up, and shops have been 
formed in them, with doors 
and windows on a line with 
the pavement. 


We ought not to omit 
mention of the admi- 
table portrait (from a 
Painting by Vandyke) 
that forms the frontis- 
piece, of a number of 
old episcopal seals, and 
of acurious old plan of 
the city as it was about 
130 years ago. 


Popular Natural 
Philosophy. By 
Ganot. London: 
Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


This volume of 
“Natural Philosophy 
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for General Readers” 
is a translation of 
Ganot’s “Cours 
Elémentaire de Phy- 
sique,” by Professor 
Atkinson, of the Royal 
Military College, Sand- 
hurst. His former trans- 
lation of Ganot’s 
‘“Eléments de Phy- 
sique” has long been a 
standard text-book to 
physics at the Univer- 
sities and public schools. 
The present work is an 
attempt ‘“‘to dispense 
with mathematical for- 
mule in the study of 
physics,” and to provide 
‘‘a familiar account of 
the phenomena and laws 
of the science for the 
general reader.” We 
are glad to see that, in 
popularising a science, 
laws are not lost sight 
of, as is so often the 
case. In the middle- 
class and local exami- 
nations of the present 
day, the almost in- 
variable complaint made 
by the examiners is, that 
the papers present a 
barren array of facts, 
destitute of all explana- 
tion and theory; and 
this, they say, is parti- 
cularly the case in the 
natural sciences. Of 
course this is often due 
to the fact that the can- 
didates have rarely at- 
tended lectures on their 
subjects, for without 
lectures, books, however 
good, are of very little 
use to boys; but often, 
too, it is due to the 
books themselves: in 
trying to get an enor- 
mous amount of facts 
into a small and handy 
book, authors too 
frequently fail to give 
theory a due _ promi- 
nence. 

In Dr. Atkinson's 
translation, however, we 
are heartily glad to see 
fact always side by side 
with its explanation, 
and the theory involved 
kept well in view. How 
far anything but a very 
popular knowledge of 
optics can be obtained 
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without mathematics, admits of doubt; but if it is 
possible, we think that the section on Light in this 
work with its numerous diagrams will bring about the 
desired result. Speaking of diagrams, while we highly 
commend the small drawings of experimental apparatus, 
&c., we venture to suggest that had some of the larger 
drawings occupied half their space, they would have 
explained themselves as well, and have left more room for 
letter-press ; for instance, the speaking-tubes and trumpets 
on p. 158 and 159: they are, we suppose, relics of the 
French original. The section devoted to Electricity strikes 
us as very good and full, and the author has succeeded well in 
the by no means easy task of popularising this somewhat 
intricate subject. As an instance, we would call attention 
to the explanation of Ampére’s magnetic theory. In the 
case of a work of this length and variety, it is impossible 
to examine it here in detail. We can, however, in all 
sincerity recommend it, and we shall not, we think, be 
saying too much in its praise, if we say that the popular 
work is a worthy successor of the more advanced Ganot’s 
Physics. 

Explanations applicable and 


By a member of 
London: Clayton 


Signs of the Times. 
necessary for the Present Time. 
the Victoria Discussion Society. 
and Co. 1872. 


When we have said that this big octavo is a sort of 
abridgement of the works of Emmanuel Swedenborg, we 
consider that we stand absolved from the necessity of 
going further into its contents. Swedenborgianism has 
not found much favour in England, and our matter-of-fact 
minds cannot take in the theories of his ‘‘ New Jerusalem.” 
Amongst these is that one of ‘ spiritual marriage,” which 
we have elsewhere seen worked into a very absurd religious 
novel. Any one who chances to take up this book will 
find in the chapter on so-called ‘‘ Conjugal Love,” the 
points of resemblance to which we allude, The author of 
these explanations (a strong-minded female, we should 
suspect), adds an address to Christians of all ranks and 
denominations ‘‘ On the Position of Woman,” and runs 
into the same craze of spiritual unity or oneness which is 
so charming and attractive, we suppose on the principle 
omne ignotum pro magnifico. In dipping into this latter, 
we chanced on a sentiment, ascribed to the Duke of 
Wellington, that ‘‘ education without grace makes so many 
clever devils ;’ but we should immensely like to know 
when and where the Duke spoke on this wise. Of the 
general haziness of the writer’s views, this sample from 
the conclusion of the dedication will perhaps suffice :— 

‘* Among those happy peoples whose Church was denominated Man, 
when the time arrives for the admission of the Church denominated 
‘Woman,’ and these two join hands across the abyss of time which 
has so long separated them, and again become one flesh, they will bear 
in their train a happy family of mankind.” (P. ro.) 


The Leading Ideas of the Gospels. Five Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford in 1871-1872 
by Wriiiiam ALExaNnDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Derry, &c. London: Macmillan and Co. 1872. 


Those who have had the good fortune to listen to the 
eloquent prelate will not consider our estimate of these 
sermons too high if we class them among those discourses 
‘‘which”—to use his words—‘ few hearers can totally 
forget, and which some could reproduce years afterwards. 
They contain true semina eternitatis. . . . They 


charm the imagination by throwing exquisite light upon 
homely places, whose marvellous capacities of beauty we 





never suspected. They win the child’s heart within the 
man by a pathos which appeals to ‘ thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears.’ . They lay hold on the intellect 
by the exact correspondence between the idea and its 
investiture of words. They fasten themselves on the 
memory by that unaffected method, which is simply the 
apt distribution of a number of topics that may be referred 
to a common centre.” 

These are the terms in which Bishop Alexander charac. 
terizes the words of Jesus and accounts for their preser. 
vation, and they are terms which, without any irreverence, 
may be applied to the Bishop’s own utterances from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s. Undergraduates, albeit intolerant of 
ordinary sermons, flocked to hear him, and listened with 
rapt attention. His words were not merely eloquent, but 
pregnant with meaning; his sermons were not well- 
written and well-delivered essays on questions of doctrine, 
were at once heart-stirring and practical, full of learning 
and full of pathos. Equally versed in sacred and profane 
literature, in the works of ancient theologians and of 
modern sceptics, the preacher brought all his wealth of 
knowledge and his power of language to bear upon an 
audience with which he keenly sympathised. - He knew 
the trials—mental and moral—through which the young 
men before him were passing, and endeavoured by argu- 
ments, by appeals, and by warnings, to lend to each the 
aid he most required. Reading these sermons is, of course, 
a different thing from hearing them; we miss the 
preacher’s tones and looks and gestures, and yet even the 
written words seem full of life, and awaken echoes in our 
hearts which have long been slumbering there. Who, for 
instance, can read unmoved this description of the power 
of the Gospel narrative :— 

** This Gospel is not the life of adead man. It is the specimen of 
an eternal life manifested upon earth for a while, by which we came to 
know in some measure what He is who is our Lord. This is why it is 
that to leave off reading the daily lesson or chapter is to forget Christ, 
and with Him home and goodness. ‘This is why men who come back 
to Oxford in the evening of their days, as they look back with bitter 
self-accusation, remember that the time they most deplore coincided 
exactly with the time when, shutting up their New Testament, they 
shut out Christ’s presence from their lives. Yet, thank God, we know 
Him, or we may know Him. We may know Him as the leper did, as 
Peter did, when with the spray in his hair and the storm-light on his 
face, he cried, ‘ Lord! save me,’ as Galilee knew Him when He went 
about doing good. Still above the clouds that hang over the Church 
and the world (as they hang in this land over a distracted Church, and 
abroad over a world in agony) He is the Light, the Dawn, the Morning 
Star of each new era, until the final Revelation when, over the last 
clouds going up from a burning world, the Sign shall appear. Still the 
Man of Sorrow hangs over the sick; still worship is the dialogue 
between Him and the soul which he has redeemed with such a 
price; still as we kneel at the Holy Communion Sunday after Sunday, 
or in the stillness of the room where our dear ones lie, the Eucharist of 
the Upper Chamber is with us, as it was with those who heard and saw 
Him; still these words are comfortable as of old, ‘Come unto Me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’” 

The title of the volume expresses so obviously the pur- 
port of the sermons contained in it that it is unnecessary 
to say more than that the Bishop brings out in a very clear 
and forcible way the characteristics of the several Evan- 
gelists. The same plan has been pursued by other writers, 
but by none with greater felicity than by Dr. Alexander, in 
whom we have sufficient proof (if such were needed) that 
a Disestablished Church is far removed from being 4 
Church in decay. 

The Conquest and Settlement of the Island of 


Britain. By Major Witu1am Prince Jones. Lon- 
don and Derby: Bemrose «1d Sons. 


This unpretending little book consists of Considerations 
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on the Military and Political Events accompanying the 
Conquest and Settlement of our little island by Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, together with an _ introductory 
chapter concerning the Occupation of the Island by the 
Romans. The writer has, in our opinion, no occasion 
whatever to apologise for having laid stress on military 
matters. We heartily wish others would follow his 
example in this particular. Beginning with the first 
mention of Britain, he takes us down to the beginning of 
the reign of William the Conqueror. His plan has been 
toconsult the best authorities who have written on those 
early times—such as Palgrave, Freeman, &c., and to give 
the conclusions at which he has arrived after an intelligent 
study of their pages. We are glad to commend the work 
as being written with judgment and perspicuity, and as 
having reference to a period of which far too little is 
known. 


Paul: A Tragedy of Glamour. In five acts. London: 
John Camden Hotten. 1872. 

This tragedy is apparently the work of a new and young 
author, bearing evident marks of crudity and inexperience, 
and is throughout a work of very varying and unequal 
merit, passages of genuine poetry being followed by or 
interspersed with passages so utterly failing in all the 
essentials either of poetry or art that one can but wonder 
at any human being writing, much more publishing, them. 
Stillthe poem deserves close examination, as evincing a 
certain amount of originality of treatment, which, in the 
present days, when poetry consists of a soulless reproduc- 
tion of the style and manner of recognised poets, deserves 
encouragement. ‘The story of “‘ Paul” embodies a well- 
known ecclesiastical legend, though in the present case the 
victory rests not wlth the saint, but with the tempter. 
Paul is aman who, disappointed in love in early life, has 
become a hermit of great sanctity, and against whom the 
powers of evil wage war. Visions of the world he has 
forsaken rise before his eyes: the amphitheatre, with the 
gladiatorial fights; the tribes of dancing girls and the old 
revelries are presented to him, but without shaking his 
resolution. At last his early love appears, seeking his 
protection, and to her charms the saint yields; too late he 
finds that he has been deceived by the demons, and, after 
a short attempt at penitence, he leaves his hermitage to 
wander about the world, in company of a somewhat mys- 
ttrious band, consisting of Esau, Herodias, and the 
Impenitent Thief. The plot is obscured by the introduc- 
tion of two disputants, Palaologus and Neologus, and of 
various tribes of goblins and fairies, the use of whom is 
not at all clearly worked out. In fact, the most powerful 
passages by far are the scenes in which Paul is shown as 
struggling with his contending passions, and endeavouring 
to resist the returning influence of his early love ; in these 
the author, in the speeches of Paul especially, shows that 
he possesses powers which, if disciplined and matured, 
May raise him to a high rank. But the supernatural 
episodes are fatal to the interest of the poem; the goblins 
who play a conspicuous part are introduced without any 
apparent bearing on the story, and belong more to modern 
burlesque than to tragedy. What can be the use of 
tinging in two goblins simply to say— 

‘‘ Dumblety, dumblety, dumblety dum, 

Fi If you can’t be merry, Ods’ faith, be glum.” 

an 
‘“‘ Harkaway, harkaway, devil me here, devil me there, 
Good day.” 


tion. 


displayed, and the vague manner in which characters of all 
ages are introduced. Hero and Leander, Romeo and 
Juliet, Faust and Margaret, can hardly consistently appear 
in a story of the second century. 

The various hymns and lyrics which are introduced are 
of less merit than the blank verse. They are pretty and 
flowing, but in some cases the author has sought to con- 
ceal obscurity of meaning by jingle of rhythm, of which 
the early and final songs afford noticeable instances. We 
will quote the song of the fairies, which is a favourable 
specimen of the lighter lyrics :— 


*** Love me little, love me long,’ 
Ne’er hath been true lover's song; 
Love the strongest 
Is the longest, 
Little love is greater wrong. 


“He that loves but in degree, 
Loves not in sincerity ; 
Love's best treasure 
Hath no measure, 
Measured love is not for me. 


‘ Heart with heart I would entwine, 
All my soul to thee resign ; 
Thee for ever 
Mine or never, 
Nought to me or wholly mine.” 


Our other quotation is taken from the scene where Paul, 
finding that he has been deceived and betrayed by the 
goblins, prays for forgiveness :-— : 


** Thou that dost turn 
All evil to thy goodness, turn to good 
Thy goodness that my sin hath evil made, 
And bless me so, not giving me thy joy, 
But thy diviner sadness; not thy crown 
Of gold and jewels, but the crown of thorns, 
The spear that smote thee, and the nails that pierced ; 
Not giving me thy glory, but thy shame, 
And weariness, and emptiness of all, 
That I may, though I may not glorify, 
Yet cease to shame thee in this light of thine— 
Not live with thee, but, if it be thy will, 
Die, and release this earth of one more stain. 
God, for that thou art not as we are, hear, 
And get thee greater glory by the soul 
That will not let thee save it, than by all 
That throng thy free salvation, so that men 
May say, God hath not only power to make 
His saints more saintly, but, by his great awe, 
Can stop the damned from sinning more, to save 
Not their lost souls, but his own glorious name. 
Do with me as thou wilt, great God, for all 
That thou dost will is done, and let me be 
But in thine hand, if I may be no more— 
The stone thou flingest from thee, or the dust 
Beneath thy feet that thou dost trample on. 
OI will get me with fresh hope to prayer, 
And penitence, to years of groans and sighs, 
So God may look me in the face again. 
And see, ’tis sooth that nothing ill abides ; 
E’en now the clouds remove, and the fair sun 
Shows promise of a better, brighter day. 


We notice two classical errors in the early part of the play, 


which an author who dates his preface from Oxford ought 


to have avoided. The line, 


“The down-turned thumb tells that my doom must be,” 


embodies a common error, as the down-turned thumb was 
the signal for sparing the gladiator’s life, not for condemna- 
An Oxford man should remember his Juvenal— 


‘et, verso pollice vulgi, 





Another defect is in the want of unity of time which is 


Quum libet, occidunt populariter.” 
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The other error is of a somewhat similar kind. A new 
gladiator is introduced in the following way :— 


**Fetch quick a Roman, make him fight again ; 
Too weak with wounds I think to find escape. 
Hear ye the Emperor's pleasure. Plaudite!” 


Now, the phrase, “ plaudite,” was used only at the con- 
clusion of a performance, and never at the beginning; it 
was, in fact, the signal for raising, or, as we should say, 
dropping the curtain. ‘“ Donec cantor vos plaudite dicat ”’ 
means till the play is over. 

We hope, however, that we may meet with the author of 
** Paul” again, and that in his next attempt he will produce 
a more equal poem than the present, as “ Paul,” notwith- 
standing the faults we have picked out, gives considerable 
promise of a future real success, and, indeed, a great many 
of the blemishes in the present poem might be removed by 
careful revision. 


Parts II. and III. 
Parts XVII. 


Cassell’s Popular Educator. 


Cassell’s Technical Educator. 
XVIII. 


Both these works keep up to the high standard of excel- 
lence which has already gained them so favourable a 
reception. They have the great merit of making their sub- 
jects attractive and interesting. For example, in the 
former work, in geography lessons Captain Cook and Sir 
Joseph Banks are named, and their portraits given. To- 
gether with modern systems of education, the old Greek 
plan is not forgotten, as instructions in gymnastics are fol- 
lowed by music lessons. In the latter series farming is 
taught, as well as photography. Capital and labour are 
treated of. Biographical sketches are given, and seats of 
industry, e.g., Bristol and Liverpool, are described. 


and 


Cassell’s History of the War between France and 
Germany. Parts XV. and XVI. 


Beginning with the battle of Bapaume, as to which the 
impartial narrator notices the hopelessly contradictory ac- 
counts, we are taken down to General Trochu’s being 
deprived of the chief command. There are engravings of 
the battles of Bapaume and of St. Quentin, Bourbaki’s and 
Chanzy’s retreats, of forts Noisy and Avron, the last sortie 
from Paris, the wounded in the Chateau of Versailles, por- 
traits of General Faidherbe and of Rochefort, Germans 
serving out food, besides numerous others. 


London. Part V. By Gustave Dore and BLancnarD 
Jerro_p. London: Grant and Co. 


This number, after giving one full-page engraving of 
Hampstead Heath, devotes the remainder of its space to 
the Derby Day. Mr. Jerrold’s disclaimer at the beginning 
of this work of writing anything like a history of London, 
but professing merely to give a gossiping description of his 
fellow-pilgrim’s marvellous pictures, ought, in our opinion, 
to have saved him from the reproach we have seen written 
against him of being not sufficiently grave. We much 
prefer his easy chat to stilted language, and, of course, in 
the present number he is thoroughly at home. Few, if 
any, of the incidents of the Derby have escaped notice here. 
** At Lunch,” “Finish of the Race,” and “ Returning 
Home” are the subjects of the remaining three full-page 
illustrations. 





LL - - —— 


GERMANY. 


Most opportunely for Germans, whose travelling season 
commences in May, A. Gumprecht, Leipsic, has just 
issued a second edition of his ‘ Travelling School for 
Tourists and Visitors of Watering Places,” Considering 
that almost everybody now travels, though it be only once 
a year, for the benefit of their health, or for recreation, and 
further considering—as the French legal phraseology runs 
—that for everything in life we must pay a premium, it is 
only a wonder England, whence, perhaps, the greatest 
number of travellers proceed, should not long since have 
produced something similar to the above-named book. She 
has supplied the world with those highly useful vade- 
mecums—the Murrays, which, of late years, have, no 
doubt, met with a successful rival in our “ Baedekers;” 
but neither of these guides can be compared to Michele's 
little work, which, in a pleasant, piquant, and humorous 
style, gives us general rules, and teaches us how to travel 
with advantage to ourselves, our purse, our comfort, our 
amusement, and general benefit. No wonder that the 
first edition of 2,000 copies was speedily exhausted, that 
the German press was unanimous in its praises of the book, 
and that a second edition was eagerly called for. To all 
German.speaking English travellers the handy and ele- 
gantly got up volume would prove as useful as to Germans, 
nor would the former regret their purchase when, on open- 
ing page 207, they would find that the author recommends 
travellers, above all, to cultivate English acquaintances. 
This, I am sure, would not fail to tickle their vanity— 
though that is certainly not an English foible—and help 
them to get over some of the less flattering remarks inter- 
spersed in the volume about English travellers, the author, 
however, not making these remarks himself, but repeating 
them only as heard from the lips of others. 

Being on the subject of travelling, I will mention at once 
a highly interesting volume just published by R. Oppen- 
heim, Berlin, entitled, “ A Piece of the East,” travelling 
letters by W. Langhans. The author of the classical 
pamphlet lately noticed by me cn ‘ Music as an element 
ef Education to be introduced into Schools,” has here 
reprinted his letters, originally published as Feuilletons in 
the Hamburg Correspondent, and both those who have 
enjoyed the treat ofa trip down the Danube, as far as Con- 
stantinople and the Greek Islands, and those who have 
not, will be equally grateful to him, the former for recalling 
to their minds, by his vivid and fascinating description, 
scenes they have visited, and the latter for his presenting 
them in so graphic a manner as almost to compensate the 
reader for the privation. What the author says about 
Turkey, which he holds to be incapable of regeneration, 
will be especially interesting to English readers who still 
cling to the creed about Ottoman independence. Lang: 
hans also refers to the great General Moltke’s work on the 
**Condition of Turkey,” as one by no means rendered 
obsolete by time, but as well worthy of earnest study. 

Another work of travels has just been issued by Brock- 
haus, Leipsic. It is an elaborate work on modern Egypt, 
being outlines of its physical, political, economical, an 
educational conditions, by H. Stephan, the Prussian 
director of tte Leipsic Post-office. ; 

Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, of that town, have Just 
brought out another pamphlet on the much-vexed question 
of the “ Holbein Madonna, being a Report on the Album 
laid out at the recent Dresden Holbein Exhibition, with 
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some Personal Remarks,” by G. Theodor Fechner, of the 
University of Leipsic. The learned author candidly and 
regretfully avows that his experiment of eliciting the 
opinions of the visitors of the Exhibition by inviting them 
to inscribe them in the Album laid out by him for the 
purpose, has failed, inasmuch as only 113 out of some 
thousands could be induced to express their opinion in 
writing. ‘The crown and pearl of all the inscriptions,” 
as the author justly observes, is the beautiful sonnet on the 
Dresden Madonna, dy Professor Hiibner, the artist. As 
may be expected, bits of humour were not wanting even 
among the comparatively few inscriptions the Album con- 
tained. To give but one instance, some one applying King 
to the two Madonnas Ludwig of Bavaria’s dictum: 
“Florence (Darmstadt), thou lackest what Rome (Dresden) 
has, and the latter wants what thou possessest. Were ye 
both united, the earth would be too beautiful,” another 
yisitor added. ‘‘ Not in the least, would be much more 
comfortable than it is now.” It is much to be regretted 
that discouraged by the failure of the above-mentioned 
experiment and by the unfair attacks to which he has been 
exposed in consequence of his novel attempt of resorting 
toa plébiscite in a matter of taste in high art, Fechner, as 
he states in the present pamphlet, should have abandoned 
his project of favouring the public with a monography on 
the two famous Madonnas. 

Lipperheide, Berlin, has published the third volume of 
Julius Grosses’ narrative poems, containing ‘‘ The Maid of 
Capri,” and ‘‘ Owaga,” and “ Master Diirer’s Pilgrimage 
Through Life,” a dramatic character sketch, in one act, 
for the benefit of the preservation of the Diirer House at 
Nuremberg. Of ‘“‘ The Maid of Capri,” this is the fourth 
entirely rewritten edition, thus an improvement upon what 
was already in its original form one of the most beautiful 
poems in the language, “‘ breathing, as has been said of 
it,” at once the spirit of Homer and Goethe!” ‘ Owaga” 
isa poetical reproduction of an episode in Armand’s novel 
“On the Frontier of the Indians,” in which the poet has 
made the successful experiment of employing the so-called 
Serbian trochees in treating a modern subject. The poem 
naturally reads very much like ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 

(In my mentioning a German version of that epic, by 
Herr H. Simon, of Leipsic, he was by a typographical 
tror, miscalled a “‘ lounger” instead of a “ lawyer.”] 

The drama, lastly, of Master Diirer, was, in May 1871, 
brought out on the Weimar stage, and proved a decided 
success. Equally as much at Munich. The poet's last 
novel, “‘ Against the Stream,” is also highly spoken of in 
the press. 

While I see ‘‘ Poseidon” advertised in English papers, 
awork on the same subject may be mentioned here from 
the pen of the well-known ethnographer, Professor Miiller, 
of Basle, bearing the title of ‘‘ Shemites and Japhetites.” 
According to the learned author, the Shemites are cognate 
to the Arians, and subordinate to the Japhetites and 
Hamites. 


—_-————o-— 


FRANCE. 


Marshal Bazaine’s tardy vindication of himself in regard 
tothe unparalleled capitulation of Metz has been received 
by the general run of Frenchmen in a manner, in its turn, 
tlso, unparalleled. Asa rule, one may say, “ L’Armée du 
Rhin” has been conned sub silentio. And the French 
being emphatically a talking race, that is, to say the least 





of it, very surprising. Its meaning—the meaning of this 
general taciturnity about Bazaine’s defence—I take to be 
either indicative of silent contempt, or, in many instances, 
to have sprung from a hushed sense of respectful com- 
miseration. Whether arising from the one feeling or 
from the other, it plainly enough betokens a large amount 
of popular bewilderment. Now that Marshal Bazaine has 
spoken, one would like to have the testimony also at last of 
Marshal Canrobert and of General Bourbaki. The latter 
yet owes to the world his version of that preposterous inci- 
dent in which a busybody as egregious as Marplot himself 
intermediated between Chancellor Bismarck and the Em- 
press-Regent. Instead of this obtrusive nobody being 
“‘N. or M. as the case might b:,” according to the familiar 
phrase in the Catechism; he called himself “M. N.,” and 
turned out to be a certain obscure M. Regnier. It was, 
for all the world like one of the Tailors of Tooley Street, 
for once, at last, having the eyes of Europe upon him! It 
was a storm in a teacup, if you will; but then it was ina 
truly ubiquitous teacup that somehow, during one supreme 
interval, was simultaneously on the ¢apis in Moltke’s tent, 
in the cabinet of Bismarck, in the reception rooms of the 
Emperor Napoleon at Wilhelmshohe, and in the boudoir of 
the Empress Eugénie at Chislehurst. Never before, cer- 
tainly, did an amateur diplomatist thrust himself so con- 
spicuously to the fore as did this sublimely self-sufficient 
M. Regnier. Now that a gleam of light has been thrown 
by Marshal Bazaine on the hitherto shrouded doings inside 
Metz, it is really to be hoped that a little more may be cast 
upon those still mysterious passages of the war by men as 
competent by their lightest words to illuminate the darkness 
as those two brave soldiers, Marshal Canrobert and 
General Bourbaki. 

The capitulator of Sedan, General Wimpffen to wit, has 
also, at length, had his say, though it can be hardly 
thought satisfactorily. His position was painful enough 
as it was. But he has now made it more so, and that, as 
it seems to me wilfully and wantonly. It would surely 
have been better for him if he had preserved silence instead 
of writing, as he has done, so very bitterly—throwing up 
his rank, that is placing his name on the retired list, in a 
huff with himself and circumstances, with the nation, and 
with the government. 

So much in a few words in regard to the two latest of 
the great military unbosomings or pronunciamentos. 

In Parisian journalism the most notable incident that 
has occurred since my last is the withdrawal of M. Edmond 
About from the staff of the Soir for his induction into the 
editorial chair of the Dix-Neuvidme Siecle. His published 
farewell .o the redacteur of the former journal, with whom 
he has been so long associated, would be almost touching 
in its affectionate earnestness only that I have long since 
got to distrust M. About’s sincerity. Among the courtly 
danglers in the train of the Empress Eugénie at Com- 
piégne, who was so conspicuous or so fascinating as this 
very M. Edmond About. And yet, when the tide turned, 
when the fortunes of war overwhelmed the Second Empire, 
who so basely covered the fallen Emperor’s name with 
objurgation as this courtier of a very few weeks previously ? 
The farewell to the Soir is altogether too gushing. Let 
but a turn in the affairs of its redacteur come, and M. 
About will ‘‘ rend him where he stands.” 

Théophile Gautier has recently written a charming piece 
of art criticism in the shape of a ‘“ Notice sur la Collection 
"all this being simply preliminary to a sale 
It is as if a poet had taken up for 


under the hammer. 
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awhile the pen of Robins, the auctioneer. Yet who would 
not have turned with eager interest and curiosity to a 
similar pamphlet penned (if only it had been penned !) by 
Mr. Ruskin on the choicest treasures in that wonderful 
collection of Mr. Gillott, the steel-pen maker. 

In the Rue Bayard, where M. Gustave Doré’s studio has 
always more or less of an attraction for art-loving 
Parisians, crowds have been for some days together, while 
daylight lasted, thronging in and out continuously. The 
especial object of interest there just now is the young 
Master’s colossal painting of ‘‘ Christ Sortant du Prétoire,”’ 
now but freshly completed preparatory to its transmission 
to London, for exhibition there. The composition is of 
majestic simplicity—the awful pathos of the scene being 
instantly comprehensible. Pilate, vainly washing his 
hands, has delivered over the divine victim to the fury of 
the multitude. The Redeemer of the World is clad ina 
simple vesture of white. The crown of thorns is on his 
bleeding Forehead, around which glitters the Nimbus or 
aureole of his veiled Omnipotence. A grander, more 
touching, or more ambitious work the daring genius of the 
indefatigable Doré has never before attempted. It can 
hardly fail to advance and elevate his already immensely 
popular reputation. 

Through an unavoidable postponement, the opening of 
the Salon of 1872 did not take place until the 1oth instant. 
Delayed though it was, the occasion was welcomed as a 
gala-day by the Parisians. It was something to have the 
glory of contemporary art revived and “ on view,” after all 
the tribulations of the Siege and all the horrors of the 
Commune. 

Great regret was caused at the sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences on the penultimate day of last month by the 
by the announcement that on that very morning M. 
Duhamel had breathed his last after a very brief illness, he 
having been present at the meeting of the Academy only 
the previous Monday. 

On the recent occasion of the 5ooth representation of 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, the widow of the composer 
generously announced her determination to forego her 
claim upon a proportion of the receipts of the house, the 
whole produce of the night being set apart for the benefit 
of the employés at the Grand Opera. 

Some little time since, M. Hector Malot issued, through 
the hands of the Messrs. Levy Freres, the publishers, the 
first portion of an imaginative work, entitled, ‘ Lse 
Souvenirs d’un Blessé.” It achieved so much success 
under the name of its heroine, ‘“‘ Suzanne,” that a hearty 
welcome is at once being accorded now to its sequel, the 
name of which, precisely as I give it, is ‘‘ Miss Clifton.” 
The novelist was already favourably known for his 
‘‘ Victimes d’Amour,” and for his ‘‘ Madame Obernin.” 

The current number (35) of L’Autographe has just pro- 
duced in admirable fac simile one of the delicious sonnets 
of Alfred de Musset. 

It would be idle to deny that the greatest literary 
successes of late achieved in the serial way in Paris 
among those who read, as one may say, while running, 
were (as they appeared) the proclamations of Don Carlos, 
now to the Spanish nation, now to the Spanish army. 
Nor, in most serious truth, could it be very much won- 
dered at. 

Naturally Frenchmen have all along looked ashamed at 
the sinister fact that Victor Emmanuel himself and his son 
Amadeus should so long flourish on the calamities of the 
very countries, thanks to the glory of the arms of which 





the petty kingdom of Piedmont was expanded into a domi. 
nion that embraced within it the whole of the Peninsula 
As a matter of course, it has been gall and wormwood to 
Frenchmen that M. Rouher’s haughty ¥amais resulted jn 
the Re galantuomo taking forcible possession of the 
Eternal City, and that the very crown, through the denial 
of which to a Prince of the house of Hohenzollern p 
France, the diadem of the Emperor was rolled in the dust 
should have calmly been assumed on the morrow of 
Napoleon’s downfall by his trusty (!) friend and ally, Victor 
Emmanuel’s second son Amadeus. ‘“’Tis an ill wind 
says the proverb, that blows nobody any good !” 

The two melodies enjoying just now the greatest success 
in Paris are ‘‘ A Conchita,” and the dainty little love ditty 
‘“« Si vous m’aimiez.” . 

Amyot has published, in three goodly volumes, the 
“History of the Diplomacy of the Government of 
Defence,” by J. Valfrey. Brought out thus in the true 
novel form it makes a very sorrowful, not to say tragical, 
story altogether; and the worst of it is, of course, that on 
beginning to examine it, from the very first page onwards, 
we have*strongly upon us the depressing influence of a 
distinct foreknowledge of the whole miserable dénouement, 
Yet people turn to it, and it will be worthy of presentation 
on our book-shelves as historical materials carefully and 
accurately arranged. 


———__>-—__ 


THE MAGAZINES. 





Art has an admirable copy of Raphael’s Madonna della 
Sedia from Mandel’s engraving. With the next we leap 
from Florence into Spain and take a view of Cordova from 
Bossuet’s picture. ‘‘ Rejected Addresses " is from a paint- 
ing ty that promising artist, Victor Pellegin, which picture, 
together with the next, “An Old Woman with a Tulip,” 
takes us to France, the latter being an excellent copy of a 
painting by P. A. Wille, engraved by his father. The last 
two, a quiet river-reach, with the not very apt title of 
“The Brook,” and ‘“ Jewellery in the Exhibition,” the 
latter an excellent specimen of the delicate work of helio- 
typy, bring us home again after the painting-tour this 
number has takenus. ‘A few words on behalf of Shams” 
is a good paper of the series on Art Topics, but its title, 
happily, is delusive, the words being on behalf of so-called, 
not real, shams. Mr. Yapp has some excellent and dis- 
ene remarks on M. Taine’s criticism of English 

rt. 

The Argosy has an entertaining paper on “ Time 
Measures,” some lines by Miss Rhodes, and three stories, 
the first of them, called “‘ Aunt Dean,” by Johnny Ludlow. 

Aunt $udy gives her usual admixture of grave and gay. 
Of the latter quality is a story called ‘“*May Day;” of the 
former a touching account of a dog’s death, and some 
traits of a good nurse. 

Cassell’s frontispiece, the illustration to some lines en- 
titled ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,” is a very graceful picture. Mr. 
Planché writes on “Royal Progresses to St. Paul’s;” 
Dr. Wynter tells of the miseries of our street arabs, and 
what has been done for them, under the title, “ Children of 
the Stones;” Mr. Piazzi Smyth (Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland) begins a series on ‘‘ Great Pyramid Standards of 
Justice and Measure ;” Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen tells @ 
very sad story, ‘‘ For Baby’s Sake ;" Gerald Massey has a 
poem called “‘ Protoplasm,” and amongst the others are 
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two by the Rev. Morgan Watkins, and W. C. Bennett. 
The last paper, ‘“‘My Début on a Cuban Stage,” is 
amusing. 

Chambers’, under the heading, ‘‘A French Claimant,” 
gives an account of the pretended Isaac de Caille, followed 
by a paper on “ Forest Life in Central India.” ‘“ Preparing 
for the End” tells us of the curious epitaphs and odd pre- 

rations that eccentric beings have made for themselves, 
to be ready at their death. “The Little Orphanage” is a 
very pretty picture of a Scotch Orphanage. “ Parental 
Sagacity of the Swallow” is a curious little bit of natural 
history. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine tells about “ Berne 
in Winter,” during which season not many English tour- 
ists visit it. The next paper, ‘“Cnriosities of the Pay 
Streak,” takes us to Australia. ‘ The Fables of Bidpai” 
jsreadable and curious. A paper, ‘In the Holy Land,” is 
followed by a description of the “ Internationale,” that 
threatens to make all lands unholy. 

In the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine is “ A Defence of 
the Athanasian Creed,” by the Rev. S. C. Austen. The 
writer does not mention one point, which we have seen 
urged, namely, that the word “ thus” bears the interpreta- 
tion “in some such way as this,” and therefore does not 
bind us to each word exactly as it is given. One of his 
strongest points is that Hooker showed that the omission 
ofthis creed had led clearly to Socinianism. The editor 
writes on Henry Kirke White. Mr. Piggot has an interest- 
ing paper on “The Earliest Printed Book—the Mazarin 
Bible.” There are some lines on Maurice, and a paper on 
Mettray in 1871. 

Of Colburn’s the great attraction is, of course, ‘‘ Bosco- 
bel,” which has reached the second book, and continues 
very attractive. ‘‘ Mr. George Cruikshank and Mr. Har- 
tison Ainsworth ” is not, as might be supposed, an original 
paper giving the view of the question between those gen- 
tlemen that we might expect to find in these pages, but 
two extracts, one from the Cardiff Western Mail, the other 
fom the Daily News, giving their views on the subject. 
“The Music of the Future” is a short paper on Wagner. 
“The Rev. Samuel Twitters’s Troubles” is somewhat 
amusing. 

The Contemporary opens with the second of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s papers on “ The Study of Sociology,” which is 
somewhat disappointing. Far otherwise is the opinion we 
would express of Mr. Fowle’s “ Christianity and Immor- 
tality,” fronr which we take the last words, ‘* Let science 
set herself to reform man’s belief in his own immortality, 
instead of engaging in the unnatural and hopeless task of 
destroying it.” Professor Nass (of Berlin) writes on “ Vil- 
lage Communities.” The Bishop of Argyll’s paper on 
“Christianity on the Continent” is very characteristic of 
that prelate—in other words, it is slightly clever, and 
strongly shallow and pretentious. Professor Frohschammer 
has a second paper on “Optimism and Pessimism.” With 
much of tne last article on Rossel, by Mazzini, it is 
impossible to feel anything but cordiai sympathy. 

The Cornhill continues Miss Thackeray's excellent 
novel “Old Kensington,” which loses nothing as it goes 
on. “The Clerk of the Weather; a Chronicle of Nevel- 
undregenstein,” is highly amusing, in spite of its first title, 
Which is not very novel. ‘Freia Holda,” by Karl Blind, 
is well worth perusal, as is a paper on “ The English 

nnet.” Five chapters are given of a new tale called 
“Pearl and Esmerald.” 

The Dark Blue gives a critique by the Earl of Desart on 





Mr. Goldwin Smith's paper in the Fortnightly. Karl Blind 
writes on “The Life and Labours of Mazzini.” Sir 
Francis Doyle has some translations and some original 
lines. An ex-Private Hussar writes very sensibly on 
** What the Queen's Shilling Buys.” The editor promises 
the renewal of the papers on Oxford, and the commence- 
ment of a series of social sketches. 

Fraser's two best papers are ‘‘ The Re-organisation of 
the Army,” by Mr. Gleig, and a poem entitled “ King 
Eochaidh’s Choice, a Legend of Saint Patrick,” by Aubrey 
de Vere. ‘The Burgomaster’s Family" sustains the 
promise it gave of excellence at its commencement. Mr. 
F. Richardson gives a biographical sketch of that gifted 
and eccentric artist, Antoine Wiertz. 

The Gentleman's begins a novel by Mr. Hatton with the 
taking title, ‘‘ Stranger than Fiction.” Sport is represented 
by an account of a scratch stag-hunt, and some gossip on 
the prospects of yachting. Mr. Watkins has some 
humorous verses on the last day of the hunting season. 
Mr. Cowden Clarke writes on Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne. In ‘“ Players of our Day” a contrast is drawn be- 
tween the representation of comedy in England and in 
France. 

Good Words gives more of Mr. Hare's pleasant wander- 
ings in Spain. Lady Barker tells her yachting experiences, 
not those of a lengthy cruise. The editor writes of Dr. 
Macleod Campbell. Mr. Buchanan has some stanzas, 
“The Mountain Well.” A portion of Dean Stanley's 
sermon on Maurice is given. Mr. Jenkins tells the story 
of the Warwickshire Strike. 

Good Words for the Young has two papers on Cats, one 
an account of the musical world amongst cats, the other 
some lines on a terrible area cat. Mr. Buchanan writes 
“A Child’s Spring Song.” There are several good en- 
gravings. 

In Golden Hours Mr. Fairlie Clark writes on “‘ Contagion 
and Inspection.” Miss Whately gives some pleasing 
glimpses of Portugal. Netta Leigh has some lines on 
Women's Rights, of which the first four stanzas are very 
good and sensible, but we cannot say as much for the rest. 
She reminds us with evident satisfaction that 

“It was Eve, remember, who plucked the Tree 
Of Knowledge with eager hand.” 

The Hawthorn opens with some good remarks on Gold- 
win Smith. ‘ The Dream of a Rambler” is in part rather 
smart satire. ‘‘ Sketches in New Zealand” is readable. 
We cannot say much for the Humorous Notes. 

Little Folks keeps up its character for almost every sort 
of amusing reading for children, and for capital pictures, 
“‘ A Fish Out of Water” being perhaps the best. 

London Society has the opening of Mr. Hatton’s new 
story, ‘‘ Kites and Pigeons.” Captain Mayne Reid writes 
‘Captured by Confeds.” Mr. Walter Thornbury discusses 
the Common Sense of Dress. Mr. R. Caldecott’s design, 
‘Irish Landlord and his Tenants,” is very humorous. 
Mrs. L. Hervey has some graceful verses, ‘‘ May Music.” 

The Month opens with a paper on St. Ambrose. “ Epi- 
sodes in the Life of a Scotch Missionary Priest in the 
Seventeenth Century ” is an interesting account of Father 
Gilbert Blakhal. ‘ Moritura” is the title of some verses 
above magazine average, by E. B. Nicholson. Lord 
Robert Montagu writes on Pauperism in England, con- 
trasting the present state of the English poor with what it 
used to be, by no means to the advantage of these days. 
‘“‘A Russian of the Last Generation,” the subject of the 
last paper, is Count Rostopshine. 
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Old Merry’s Monthly begins a story called ‘ Alec 
Devlin,” by Mrs. Fenton Aylmer. Mr. Ascott Hope tells 
of an ** Encounter with a Burglar.” Mr. Latey writes on 
Swimming. 

Once a Week gives cartoons of Disraeli, Tennyson, 
Lionel Brough, and Andrew Halliday, with descriptive 
letter-press. The likenesses are really good. ‘“ Ready- 
Money Mortiboy ” is a capital serial. Mr. james Dilly’s 
Table Talk gives us a number of good stories. 

The Quiver has amongst its engravings a very pretty 
picture, drawn by O. Scholderer, of a lady on a balcony. 
The Rev. S. J. Stone has a beautiful poem, ‘“‘ The Death 
Song of Moses,” accompanied by an illustration. The 
Bishop of Rochester’s Sermon on the Sunday after the 
Thanksgiving Day, preached in aid of the St. Paul’s 
Restoration Fund, is given. Linneus Banks has some 
good stanzas, “The Anthem of the Future.” Amongst 
the other papers Miss Sarah Tytler’s second ‘ Paper for 
Thoughtful People” is one of the best. 

In the St. ¥ames’ a D.C.L. (Oxon) protests against 
modern corruptions of the English language, not without 
showing good reason for his protest. Sir John Bowring 
presents us with another delightful nosegay of trarslations. 
“The Observances of May Day” and “ Transatlantic 
Britons” are both entertaining papers. An “ Obituary of 
the Month” is begun. 

Mr. Henry Holbeach, in St. Paul’s (with a new cover), 
writes on ‘‘ The Body and the Character.” ‘Child Life, as 
seen by the Poets,” is very good. ‘ Pity the poor Drama,” 
by Walter Hutcheson, seems to us only too necessary an 
invocation. ‘‘ The Funeral of Mr. Maurice” is a most in- 
appropriate title for a paper which does not describe that 
funeral, but is a criticism on Maurice’s life and labours. 
Another poem we have to welcome from the author of 
** Saint Abe.” Mr. Matthew Brown has a paper on “ Love 
in Heaven.” 

The Sunday Magazine concludes the Life of John 
Bunyan. Madame de Witt writes on the National Synod 
of the Reformed Church of France. Hans Christian An- 
dersen has a short paper on “ Religion v. Science,” good, 
so far as it goes. The Rev. Alan Brodrick gives some 
verses, ‘Crux mea Salus.” 

Temple Bar carries us back again to the last century in 
several of its lively papers, amongst which are a notice of 
Varnhagen ; a sketch of a notorious quack, Sir John Hill, 
who afterwards rose to a higher position ; a sketch of Beau 
Brummel’s life and miserable end. ‘My Name” is not a 
bad story. ‘A Visit to Arenemberg ” is interesting. 

The Victoria’s most readable paper is one by Miss Faith- 
full on Mr. Maurice. A story called “ Left to Herself,” by 
Edward Roscoe, is begun. One of its chapters is headed 
**Vive les Convenances.” Lady Amberley’s notice of 
Mazzini is not very worthy of praise. 


~~ 
. a 


THE THEATRES. 


ST. JAMES’. 

For more than twenty years M. Octave Feuillet has been pur- 
suing his dramatical career with unchequered success. His pen 
is thoroughly at home in depicting scenes of life in the world, 
and he is at once always new and always true. He gradually 
became more energetic, and after having touched with a delicate 
hand upon all the more tender and graceful attributes of the 
feminine soul, he did not hesitate to plunge deeper into the 
abysses of passion. Never, however, did he become unmindful 
of the rules and exigencies of the stage, or yet careless in the 











execution of his plots. Out of the very fertility and richness of 
his fancy, there may now and then arise a tendency to exag. 
gerated imagery, a slight return to the manner of the romantic 
school, blemishes which would hardly be discreditable, if jn a 
style so peculiarly easy and elegant, the merest discord did not 
jar upon the ear. 

The drama of Dalila, composed in 1853, and not originally 
intended for representation, is, if not the most perfect, at we 
one of the most powerful of Feuillet’s works ; in it breathes the 
most absorbing passion, the sacred and most precious gift in an 
author whose aim it is to captivate and retain the attention of 
his audience. The idea is ably conceived and successfully 
carried out. The plot arises from the irresistible attraction of 
two totally opposite spirits—genius on one side, worldliness on 
the other. You follow the artist with a pure, noble soul, lofty in 
his inspirations, yet weak, easily dazzled, more easily tempted, 
clinging with a tender yearning to the chaste and holy ties of 
home and duty, acknowledging that in them alone abide the 
peace of his heart and the strength of his soul, and yet lured on 
by his very longings for the ideal towards the poisonous and the 
enchanted realms of a sphere in which he is an outcast; you see 
him irresistibly attracted by all that glitters, by all that caresses 
his vanity, or pampers the aristocratic instincts of his nature, be 
it gold, silks, velvets, diamonds, or flowers, the jewelled 
hands of duchesses, or the perfumed whiteness of their ermine 
mantles. 

The author then shows you the cold, vain, sensual woman of 
fashion, proudly wearing her double diadem of rank and beauty, 
at once careless and haughty. blasée by repeated triumphs, yet 
brooking no exemption to her sway, attracted by the radiancy of 
a talent which appears to ignore her empire, her curiosity 
awakened, her vanity alarmed by the suspicion that she, the 
peerless lady, has a humble, unknown rival, and stooping to win 
over to her allegiance the artist, she affects to disdain. How 
soon will she, weary of her easy conquest, dash to the ground 
the idol of an hour, and walk in ruthless cruelty on the ruins of 
a shattered intellect and broken heart to new triumphs, and new 
emotions. 

Out of these two elements Octave Feuillet created Dalila. 
André Roswein, a poet and a composer, a youthful and rising 
genius, forgets in an hour of mad delirium the vows he plighted 
to Marthe, the pure, angelic daughter of his old master, 
Sertorius, and falls an easy, though not a willing, prey to the 
solutions of Leonora Falconieri. When the hour of weariness 
has struck, she tortures, humbles, and wounds in every quivering 
nerve the heart and pride of Roswein, at this crisis he is taught 
to believe her worthless, and rising for a moment from the dust 
into which she has trampled him, he turns against her and 
assumes an unwonted tone of authority. Convicted and con- 
demned, the arch syren, the creature of artifice and deceit, plays 
for André a thrilling scene of remorse, despair, and humiliation; 
she craves his forgiveness, or rather his pity, in tones seemingly 
so truthful, in words so tender and so lowly, that incapable of 
seeing treason so base, he forgives, and once more bows his head 
under the yoke of his imperious mistress, only to learn that he 
has again been but a toy in her hands, and to recive the cruel 
congé contained in the bitter words of her note: “Mon cher 
maestro, je quitte quand il me plait mais on ne me quitte pas.” 
Roswein goaded to madness by this supreme insult, gathers the 
remaining strength left to him by long illness and repeated 
mental shocks, and hurries in pursuit of the Princess Leonora, 
determined to avenge his wrongs, deeming that she has forfeited 
the name and privileges of a woman; however, instead of 
reaching her, he is brought face to face with his old master 
taking back to his Northern home the corpse of his fair young 
daughter. Marthe had been unable to survive the betrayal of her 
first love. 

The first act, laid in the humble abode of Sertorius, is a charm- 
ing picture of fresh, graceful innocence; the buoyancy of the 
young composer, the noble words of grave advice spoken by the 
old maestro, the serene pensiveness of Marthe, are in graceful 
and harmonious contrast. Towards the latter scenes a few 
flashes of a deeper passion give the spectator warning of the in- 
tensity of feeling which will culminate in the catastrophe of the 
end. ‘hey usher in Carnioli, one of the important characters, 


worldly dilettante, a musical Maecenas, an aristocratic artist; the 
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Chevalier Carnioli is a strange and fascinating man, spirituel par 
wcellence; his knowledge of the world is perfect, but his morals 
gre quite the reverse ; his love of music is intense, his principles 
gre loose, he is a devoted enthusiastic friend, and leads the object 
of his friendship on the road to ruin, for, believing matrimony to 
be the extinguisher of genius, he is not content with propounding 
the most brilliant paradoxes in order to separate Roswein from 
Marthe, but ties the first threads of the intrigue which will bind 
him to the Princess Falconieri. 

The second act is in the boudoir attached to the box of the 
Princess at the San Carlo of Naples during the first representa- 
tion of Roswein’s opera. Mdlle. Fargueil, with her superb non- 
thalance and subtle irony, brings into relief every shade, every 

, of this difficult scene; her by-play, her silence, imply as 
much as her most pungent words; the repose of her manner, the 
ect comprehension of her part, enable her to give their full 
import to the most delicate touches; by almost imperceptible 
ees she divulges to the spectator the dark recesses of her 
mind, and leads him to tremble for the destiny of Marthe. whose 
lover is about to be entangled in the meshes of her wiles. 

As matchless is the rendering of the third act. André Ros- 
wein, transfixed by the lurid glance shot fron: Leonora’s eyes as 
she threw him her bouquet on the night of his operatic triumph, 
follows her to her villa under the pretext of returning her hand- 
kerchief, in which were wrapped the stems of the flowers. See- 
ing him thus a docile slave, the Princess lays bare before her the 
heart of the young artist, and with refined coquetry watches 
every emotion she excites. She passes from cold contempt to 
calm raillery; then, gliding into another mood, she bids him 
with careless grace play one of his own pieces on her organ. He 
obeys, and in a long, mute scene, while the notes swell more and 
more impassioned, she hovers around him with nameless fascin- 
ations, calling to her aid every witchery of look and attitude. 
When he ceases, overpowered by the magic of the time and 
place, she volunteers a glowing definition of love, and, as he is 
about to fall vanquished at her feet, she disappears with one 
word—Farewell !—and that parting word thus spoken rivets the 
chain which will draw him on her footsteps, forgetful alike of 
honour, duty, and art. 

Marthe Sertorius, waiting at her balcony for her faithless 
lover, sees him pass in a travelling carriage with her superb 
tival. She falls in her father’s arms with the heart-rending cry 
ofone who has received her death-blow. The despair of Ser- 
torius is sublime; indeed, the whole interpretation of this most 
sympathetic part by Parade is faultless. The accomplished 
actor is at home under the garb of the simple, enthusiastic, high- 
minded maestro, with his thorough appreciation of art, contrast- 
ing so ably with the feminine delicacy and nervous sensibility of 
Roswein, and the sceptical, worldly dilettantism of Carnioli. 

No play worthy of the name should be without a moral. If the 
stage is to represent the world as it is, social errors and social 
dangers, it has likewise an aim to pursue, a duty to fulfil ; it must 
scourge what is vile, hold up to admiration what is noble, show 
the remedy as well as the evil, the consequences following the 
cause. Far higher is the mission of the moralist, who, instead 
of conveniently ignoring or weakly shunning those perilous and 
obscure pitfalls which civilisation covers with a glossy mantle, 
frankly and openly carries the torch of censure into their turbid 
depths, and boldly signals to the unwary their deceptive appear- 
ances and deadly dangers. 


—_—— 


PRINCE OF WALES’. 


Lord Lytton’s celebrated comedy Money has been recently 
revived at this house with considerable success. The piece itself 
has always been popular, as it affords considerable opportunities 
tothe actors, and the situations are varied and interesting. The 
vatious members of the company of the Prince of Wales’ form 
upon the whole admirable representatives of the different 
characters, though in some instances their powers, trained to the 
short sentences and quick dialogue of modern comedies, are 
hardly tried by Lord Lytton’s greater diffuseness. The honours 
ofthe performance are undoubtedly carried off by Miss Fanny 
Brough, who gives throughout a most touching and graceful ren- 
dering of the orphan Clara Douglas. Mrs. Leigh Murray is a 
geod Lady Franklin, and Mrs. Bancroft makes the most of the 





little part of Georgina. The male characters are for the most 
part good. Mr. Hare is a somewhat artificial Sir John Vesey, 
though he improves in the course of the piece, and Mr. Dewar 
makes a great part of Mr. Benjamin Stout, M.P. Mr. Honey is 
somewhat unequal as Graves, and seems hardly to have decided 
upon his view of the character, though at times he is excessively 
good. Mr. Bancroft somewhat overdoes Sir Frederick Blount, 
and Mr. Coghlan, though a little overtaxed in the longer speeches, 
gives a careful and intelligent reading of the part of Evelyn. 
The rest of the characters call for no particular comment. The 
piece is well put on the stage, and will doubtless have a long run 
before making way for Mr. Wilkie Collins’ Man and Wife. 





QUEEN'S. 


A new comedy, called Ordeal by Touch, by a new author, serves 
to re-introduce Mrs. Scott-Siddons to a London audience. The 
story of the piece is simple, though the action of the piece moves 
somewhat slowly. Madame Coralie, a sculptor, interests herself 
in the love affairs of a certain young couple, Lucien Ferron and 
Hortense Rousselle, partly as their friend, and partly as being 
herself attached to Jules, the brother of Hortense. The father of 
Lucien, M. Ferron, a rich banker, is opposed to his son’s intended 
marriage, and threatens, unless the engagement is broken off, to 
prosecute Jules, who is his cashier, for omitting to enter certain 
amounts he has paid. Madame Coralie, who has somehow or 
other, arrived at the belief that there is some mystery about 
Ferron’s antecedents, happens, in interceding with him for his 
son, to strike him on the arm, and Ferron somewhat suddenly 
declares himself to be in her power. He, however, recovers his 
confidence, and defies her to explain the cause of his alarm. By 
a train of reasoning common to heroines of novels and dramas, 
she arrives at the true solution, namely, that Ferron has been a 
convict, and was branded on the arm, and by the aid of a certain 
St. Ayr, who is “‘ keeper of the criminal records of France,” she 
learns Ferron’s real name and sentence. However, the certifi- 
cate of his conviction bears also a statement that he has since 
been proved to be innocent, and Madame Coralie is thus dis- 
armed. Finally, Ferron relents, agrees to the marriage, and all 
ends happily. 

The piece is cleverly written, though the action is too much 
spun out, and there is a trifling, though by no means unamusing, 
underplot, which ends in two marriages; indeed, of nine 
characters, eight pair off at the fall of the curtain. The acting 
is not very remarkable. Mrs. Scott-Siddons is lively and 
dramatic as Coralie, though somewhat too fidgetty and spasmodic 
in her movements and speech. Mr. Rignold does not make 
much of Ferron. Mr. H. Marston makes up well as St. Cyr, and 
gives a good sketch of a French gentleman of the old school, and 
Miss Clifton is a fair representative of a certain Lady Peach. 
The rest of the actors are best passed over without comment. 





Mr. Frank Extmore’s Concert. 

Mr. Frank Elmore’s Benefit Concert attracted a large audience 
at St. James’ Hall, on the 6th instant. He was assisted by a 
oodly array of artists. Madame Liebhart was encored in 
Finsuti’s song, ‘I Love my Love.” Another charming song by 
the same composer, “Son of the Ocean Isle,” was capitally 
given by Mdlle. Drasdil, who also sang Benedict's “I Murmur 
Not.” Mr. Frank Elmore gave “ Thg Death of Nelson,” which, 
like the hero’s own laurels, is evergreen. Signor Caravoglio 
sang with infinite gusto and humour the buffo-song from Rossini’'s 
“Il Barbiere.” Mention must be made of Madame Florence 
Lancia’s artistic rendering of two of Chopin’s characteristic 
mazurkas, adapted for the voice. Among the instrumental pieces 
were the allegro from Beethoven’s Sonata in C, cep 35, capitally 
layed by Mdlle. Sindberg, a pupil of Liszts, Schumann’s duett 
for two pianofortes, given with nicely-managed gradations of 
tone by Madame Strindberg-Elmore and Malle. lie Sindberg, 
and a cleverly-written romance, entitled *‘ Dreams,” by Madame 
Strindberg-Elmore. Signor Scuderi performed two violin solos 
of his own, “ Preghiera e Scherzo,” with much taste and skill; 
the sparkling theme of the last-named piece being cleverly laid 
out in mixed arco and pizzicato notes. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





Andante from Mozart's Quartett in D. minor, transcrite par Fos. 
Rummel. (Cramer, Wood, and Co.) A most careful transcrip- 
tion for piano, of a very charming and popular slow movement 
by an artist who writes with self-respect, and respect for the 
composer. 

Mendelssohn’s “‘ Lobgesang,” transcribed by Fos. Rummel. (Cramer, 
Wood, and Co.) An effective and well-managed piece, containing 
not only the usual well-known subjects, generally inserted in 
piano arrangements, but also a portion of the allegro of thc 
sinfonia, including the second theme. 

Song. ‘ Perché destar” (Oh! Why Awake that Strain Again), 
Dr. #. D’Esté. (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) A broad melody. The 
first verse ends in the voice part with a dominant cadence, 
followed by a symphony leading into the tonic. There is a good 
deal of sentiment in some of the sentences. 

Song. ‘ Only One,” Fane Schenley. (Lamborn, Cock, and Co.) 
Is melodious and very singable. Perhaps the nature of the 
words of the last verse “demands graver treatment, still the 
closing sentences are effective, and happy in sentiment. 

Minuet from Schubert's Quartett, cep. 29, transcrite par Fos. Rummel. 
(Cramer, Wood, and Co.) Next to playing classical music written 
for the piano, the student cannot do better than to play such 
cleverly transcribed pieces as the one before us, which is full of 
the sentimental beauty so cha _ ccteristic of the composer, and is, 
moreover, arranged with a conscientious adherence to the original 
marks of expression and phrasing. 

Two Gavottes, by Gluck, transcribed by Fos. Rummel. (Cramer, 
Wood, and Co.). Full of quaint grace and life are these tunes 
from Gluck’s Iphigénie in Aulis and Alceste. All the fanciful detail 
in the minor part or trio of each Gavotte comes out capitally in 
the clever and musicianly arrangement under notice. We 
recommend these little pieces to all who play. 

“‘ The First Impressions of Love,” Dr. Fohn D’Esté. (Published 
by the Composer, and Novello, Ewer, and Co.) Truly a novelty, 
attempting to describe the emotions of love on the piano, by 
sentences bearing the words admiration, approbation, tintillation, 
palpitation, intimation, improbation, alteration, interrogation, 
supplication, etc. In some respects the piece is fanciful and 
pretty. May the composer be spared from the second stage of 
the painful disease in question. 

Song. ‘At Eventide.” Fane Schenley. (Lamborn, Cock, and 
Co.) The mark of a musical thinker is set in the brief opening 
sympathy, and throughout this pretty song is characterised by 
elegance and sentiment, though one or two phrases are capable 
of improvement, as the second sentence of the song. 

“ Merrie Old Times” Lancers. F. Godfrey. (Cramer, Wood, 
and Co.) A well-arranged set of lancers, built upon old English 
tunes and garnished with a showy, albeit a somewhat vulgar, 
picture of ancient mummers dancing. 

Feannie Waltzes. Charles D’Ace. (Cramer, Wood, and Co.) 
A good set of waltzes, with well-marked rhythm, and quite the 
usual average of sentiment and go. 

Elise Waltzes. H.Lamonte. (Cramer, Wood, and Co.) Has 
pretty melodies and well-marked rhythm. The introduction is 
effective, if not very remarkable, and the coda is vigorous. 
Perhaps the best feature is the broad melody of No. 3, which is 


well contrasted by the light staccato theme of No. 4. These 
waltzes are doubtless pleasant to dance to. 
Song. ‘The Harp of Fudah.” Dr. Fohn D’Esté. (Novello, 


Ewer, and Co.) Yet another setting of Byron’s famous words. 
The melody is tuneful and effective, and the accompaniment has 
an ingenious figure of prolonged arpeggioed chords, played by 
crossing hands. 

‘ae “ Bird of the Greenwood, Away.” Dr. P pn DEsté. 
(Novello, Ewer, and Co.) Has a good melody, and an interest- 
ing and well-managed accompaniment. 


—* 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Way do not some of our spirited publishers reprint the 
“Novice of St. Dominic?” It is a tale of which we admit few 
know the name. We have not even the ghost of an idea as to 


who was its author. At one time it seems to have been quite 





the rage. Miss Jackson, the mother of Sir George, the diplo- 
matist, writes from Bath, Feb. 16, 1806,:—‘*The last bock 
Mr. Pitt read here was a novel which interested him so much that 
he could not lay it down till he finished it; so everybody jis 
reading the “Novice of St. Dominic,” and it is so much jn 
request that I, who like the rest am curious to read it, cannot 
yet get it, though bespoken for me at more than one place, 

In the International Exhibition a sheet of parchment paper is 
exhibited by Messrs. Saunders, and to show its strength are 
suspended from it ten half-hundredweights, while a notification 
announces that it would bear eighteen. The same firm exhibits 
a sheet of paper two miles and three-quarters long and 634lbs, in 
weight. 

— Amberley has written an article on Mazzini in the 
May number of the Victoria Magazine. 

Count Moltke, writing to Dr. Wilhelm Fricke respecting his 
Ethics for undenominational schools, now translated from 
the German by Dr. Alexander V. W. Bikkers and Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, editor of the School Board Chronicle, says: “ Without 
doubt your book will prove rich in blessing for national educa- 
tion generally.” 

It is said that most of the work assigned to the late Dean 
Mansel (the Gospel of St. Luke) by the New Testament 
Revision Company, has been done. 

Mr. John Timbs has at length obtained a berth in the ancient 
hospital of the Charter House, where, it is to be hoped, he may 
spend the evening of his days in comfort. 

Amongst the recent publications to which the “ Claimant” has 
given rise may be mentioned “ The Tichborne Trial as told to 
Our Grandchildren,” with sixteen droll illustrations; “ Sir 
Roger,” a Tichborne ballad, with sixteen droll illustrations; and 
‘* The Goings-On of Mrs. Brown at the Tichborne Trial and in 
her Own Family, with the sad end of the unfort’nate lady thro’ 
a’ writin’ of books.” 

“The Gladstone” is the somewhat suggestive title of a new 
novel announced to be from the pen of Mr. Frank Trollope. 

The next triennial prize of £300, under the will of the late Sir 
Astley Cooper, will be awarded to the author of the best essay 
or treatise on “ Injuries and Diseases of the Spinal Cord.” 

One of the latest companies registered is that of the Boston 
Gnardian Newspaper, in 500 ten-pound shares. 

From the last reports of the London Institution, it seems a 
desire is manifested to put it on a more flourishing basis. Its 
progress in that direction during the year just closed has been 
eminently satisfactory. 

The late Horace Mayhew, one of the original promoters of 
Punch, was buried at Kensal Green on the Tuesday before last. 

The issues for the year of the Religious Tract Society of their 
various publications at home and abroad are set down at 
50,000,000. 

The “ Autobiography of the Devil” is one of the latest an- 
nouncements of the day. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin are about to issue a cheap 
edition of Matthias Barr’s poems. 

At the Mansion House, a few days since, Mr. Gardner, pub. 
lisher, of Paternoster Row, was fined ten shillings in consequence 
of a summons taken out against him by the trustees of the British 
Museum for having neglected to forward to them a copy of a 
printed book, the “‘Churchman’s Manual,” published by them. 
Mr. ee admitted the ottence, which was inadvertently com- 
mitted. 

The new City Library will be opened in about two months. 

There will shortly be published, by Messrs. Groombridge, 4 
work on the Ivy, of which Mr. Shirley Hibberd is the author. !t 
appears Mr. Hibberd has been an enthusiast in ivies for many 

ears, 

Madame Rudersdorff will sing the new song, “ Thinking and 
Dreaming,” by Berthold Tours, on Thursday evening, 16th 
instant, at St. James’ Hall, accompanied by the composer. 

The readers of “ Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia” and “ Tent 
Life in the Holy Land” will be interested in learning that the 
Miriam of those volumes, the author's wife, has lately died. She 
was the daughter of Herr Gurdon Trumbull, of Connecticut. 

The Aberdeen Free Press, now published bi-weekly, is, we heat, 
to be made immediately into a daily. Its London correspondent 
is, we believe, Mr. Andrew Halliday. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FoRTHCOMING WorKS. 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Introduction to the Study of Biology. By Henry Alleyne Nicholson. 
Crown 8vo. 

The Subaltern. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. A new Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 

The Works of the Right Rev. Bishop Kay. A new and uniform edi- 
ton. Five vols., crown 8vo. 

The Philosophy of Christianity; or, the Purpose and Power of the 
Gospel. Crown 8vo. 

The History of the Church in the Time of our Lord. By William 
Lee, D.D. Crown 8vo. 

Interludes. By Alfred Austin. 1 vol., fcap. 8vo. 

Middlemarch. BookIV. Three Love Problems. Crown 8vo. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Dr. Hutchison Banchony Ternan. Crown 8vo. 


Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. 


A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation. By Albrecht Ritschl. Translated from the German by 
John S. Black, M.A. 1 vol., demy 8vo. 

Memoir of the Late John Duncan, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
New College, Edinburgh. By the Rev. David Brown, D.D. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 


The Orbs Around Us. A Series of Sketches of Planets and Stars, 
Comets, Meteors, and Nebula. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 1 vol., 
post Svo. 

Scripture Studies. By W. H. Ley, Vicar of Sellack. Crown 8vo. 

Sermons preached in Hexham Abbey Church. By J. Willmore 
Hooper, Rector of Gateshead Fell. Second Edition, revised. 1 <vol., 
own 8vo. 

Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By H. Helmholtz, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Introduction to Experimental Physics, By Adolf F. Weinhold. 








Translated and edited by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. Preface by G.C. 
Foster, F.R.S. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Perspective; or, The Art of Drawing What One Sees. By Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Collins, R.E., F.R.A.S. 

Magnetism and the Deviation of the Compass. For the use of 
Students. By John Merrifield, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 18mo. 

Introduction to the Practical and Theoretical Study of Nautical 
Surveying. By J. K. Laughton, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. Sm. 8vo. 


Mr. Murray. 


The Rise and Development of Medieval Architecture. Lectures 
Delivered at the Royal Academy. By George Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
RS.A. 8vo. 

A History of the Church of France, from the Concordat of Bologna, 
4516, to the Revolution. With an Introduction. By W. Henley 

s, M.A., Prebendary of Heytesbury. Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo. 

The Longevity of Man; its Facts and its Fiction. Including Obser- 
‘ations on the more Remarkable Instances, and Hints for Testing 
Reputed Cases. By William J. Thoras, F.S.A. Post 8vo. 

7 of Thought and Conversation. By Charles Buxton, M.P. 

n 8vo. 
Tegner’s Frithiofs Saga; or, the Tale of Frithiof. Translated from 
the Swedish by Captain Spalding, ro4th Fusiliers. Post 8vo. 
A Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, by the Indus, Kabul, and 
dakhshan. By the late Captain John Wood (Indian Navy). New 
m. Edited by his Son. With map, 8vo. 

Metallurgy of Gold and Silver, Mercury, Platinum, Tin, Nickel, 
t, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, and other Metals. By John 
»M.D., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


a, Gonsin Maurice. A New Novel by a New Writer. 3 vols., 


vo. 





Beauty and the Beast, and Tales of Home. By Bayard Taylor. 
Crown 8vo. 


The Thief in the Night. A/Novelette. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. Crown 8vo. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Fifine at the Fair. By Robert Browning. Fcap. 8vo. 

Men of the Second Empire. By the Author of ‘* The Member for 
Paris.” Crown 8vo. 

Christian Art and Symbolism, with some Hints on the Study of Land- 
scape. Bythe Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. Crown 8vo. 


Messrs. Strahan and Co. 

Walks about the City and Environs of Jerusalem. By W. H. Bart- 
lett. With numerous steel engravings and other illustrations. New 
Edition. Small 4to. 

Pansies. ‘“ for Thoughts.” By Adeline T. Whitney, Author of 
‘The Gayworthys.” Small 8vo. 

Town Geology. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Crown 8vo. 

Letters to the Scattered. By the late T. T. Lynch. Post 8vo. 


A New Work. By Alexander Raleigh, D.D., Author of ‘ Quiet 
Resting Places.” Crown 8vo. 








Notice.—Our next number will contain a Portrait of the late 
Horace MAYHEW, with a Memoir. 
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